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In Senate, January 7, 1871. 

Ordered, That a Committee be appointed to present the thanks of the Senate to 
the Rev. Charles £. Grinnell, of Charlestown, for the able discourse delivered 
by him before the Executive and Legislative departments of the Government of the 
Commonwealth, on the 4th instant, and to request a copy of the same for publication. 

And Messrs. Long, Frost and Whiting are appointed said Committee. 

S. N. GIFFORD, Clerk. 



In Senate, January 12, 1871. 

The Committee appointed by an order of January 7, " To present the thanks of the 
Senate to the Rev. Charles E. Grinnell, of Charlestown, for the able discourse 
delivered by him before the Executive and Legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, on the 4th instant, and to request a copy of the same for 
publication," respectfully report that they have attended to the duty assigned them, 
have received a copy for publication, and also a communication from the Rev. Mr. 
Grinnell, desiring your Committee to express to the Senate his " gratification at their 
honorable attention, and to inform them that" he "shall take great pleasure in plac- 
ing the discourse at the disposal of their Committee. 1 ' 

For the Committee. 

WM. B. LONG, Chairman. 
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SEEMON. 



H. Samuel XVI. 11, 12. 

LET HIM ALONE AND LET HIM CURSE; FOB THE LORD HATH BIDDEN 
HDf . IT MAT BE THAT THE LORD WILL LOOK ON MINE AFFLICTION, 
AND THAT THE LORD WILL REQUITE MB GOOD FOR HIS CURSING 
THIS DAY. 

Magnanimous King David, who won from the 
enemies of his nation a terror and a good will, 
which Solomon kept by inherited wisdom, knew 
that men cannot be on one side without being abused 
by some who are on another side; that one caimot 
be in the right without being cursed by some who 
are in the wrong. He was the beloved master of 
his country, a royal prophet, an inspired king; 
and his long and full life had taught him to expect 
to be cursed, by some who wished to be royal, and 
by some who felt inspired. Shimei is always throw- 
ing stones and dust at David. Twenty-nine hun- 
dred years has the air kept the rhythm of his curses. 
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O FANATICISM. 

To-day and throughout this year, your Excel- 
lency, and your honorable bodies, who represent 
such political wisdom and virtue as God has vouch- 
safed to the people of this Commonwealth, will 
probably be cursed as David, was, as your prede- 
cessors were, and as not a few of you already have 
been. But, whoever does the cursing, — the few or 
the many, the great or the small, — men of inde- 
pendent minds, while offended by the blasphemy, 
are not shocked into a corresponding passion; 
counting it better to do wise deeds than to answer 
foolish worlds. Such words will come from many 
quarters. It may be of service to examine one of 
their sources. 

I propose to speak of fanaticism, that mental 
drunkenness which is often charged, truly or falsely, 
upon Massachusetts. The degree of the common 
charge is doubtless false; but whatever may be our 
share of a fault, whose temptations are not success- 
fully avoided by our neighbors, it will furnish a 
proper subject for our consideration. If we have 
our own fanatics, let us try to understand them; as 
we wish that the men of other States understood 
their fanatics. 

Two hundred years ago the word fanatics was 
new; although fanatics had never failed since the 
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FANATICISM. 7 

days of Shimei. The rude honesty and ruder ambi- 
tion of Englishmen, with more choler than wisdom 
or virtue to bring to bear in great controversies, 
made frequent a troublesome character that has 
come down to us in a considerable force, which, 
happily for all, is weakened by its still greater 
variety. To describe the fanatics of our day and 
neighborhood would be to tell you of men and 
women whom you know too well; and perhaps my 
choice of instances, not suiting your humor, might 
divert our minds from the chief subject to which I 
ask jrour attention. I wish to remind you, not of 
what any of us think of special fanatics, but of what 
the truth is about the fanatical character. 

The fundamental trait of the fanatical character 
is irrational enthusiasm. Enthusiasm when con- 
trolled by reason is often of great service to man- 
kind. Men who use their natural ardor of mind to 
add vigor to their search for knowledge, wisdom, 
and virtue, and to strengthen their efforts to benefit 
society, show that enthusiasm is a gift of God, 
whose proper use makes it a blessing. But when 
an enthusiastic disposition is permitted to curb 
the reason, and its possessors follow their passion- 
ate impulses as the true guides, enthusiasm degen- 
erates into fanaticism. A man of a sound enthu- 
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8 FANATICISM. 

siasm, uses his feelings as the ministers of his 
reason. A fanatic dwarfs his reason into a servant 
of his feelings. An enthusiastic man may be a 
sober thinker, a thorough, scientific student, an im- 
partial teacher, a just exemplar of true living, bound 
by no partisan x ules, and as ardent to correct as to 
declare his creed. A fanatic studies as an advocate 
of a cause which he takes up, sometimes from 
rational conviction, sometimes from inheritance, 
sometimes from a social exigency, sometimes from 
momentary passion, and which he is determined, 
whatever his reasons may be, and whether he has 
any reasons or no, to maintain at all hazards. He 
teaches but one side of a question, and lives not for 
all the truth he knows, but for the particular part 
of it about which his feelings have been excited. 

Compare the methods of the fanatic and the 
wise man. The fanatic sees, as it were through a 
microscope, the few objects of his enthusiasm. All 
other things are shut out of his field of vision, and 
within that field every object appears in magnified 
proportions, the degree of magnitude being in the 
ratio of the excitement of the observer. Hence the 
importance of the objects of his study is exagger- 
ated when he compares them with other things 
which he has not examined in the same way, or 
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fanaticism:. 9 

which he has jiot seen at all. The wise man, on 
the contrary, looks at everything possible to his 
sight, and seeks a knowledge of the true propor- 
tions of the different parts of the truth. He may 
learn much from the fanatical observer about the 
special objects of hi£ passionate study; but he 
seeks to understand, and to use the facts, thus 
learned, by comparison with and regard for other 
facts, learned perhaps from other fanatics devoted 
to different specialties, as. well as from his own 
studies, and the observation of other wise men. 

The fanatic with his exaggerated notions of the 
importance of his own projects is ready, and even 
eager to do all the harm which may be involved in 
an immediate attempt at perfect success. He at- 
tacks institutions which have done and which con- 
tinue to do good, not only because they ought to do 
more good, not only because they do a certain 
amount of evil, but also, and especially because he 
thinks that institutions which he wishes immedi- 
ately to establish will do more good, and no harm. 
The wise man on the contrary, while he may be 
dissatisfied with existing institutions and desirous 
for reform, while he may be willing to inflict upon 
society, or to endure himself whatever suffering may 
be necessarily incident to a sound reform, remem- 
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10 FANATICISM. 

bers before he begins his work, that any plan which 
any one may desire must have its faults; and its 
execution, however beneficial on the whole, must al- 
ways be attended with evils of one kind or another. 
Where the fanatic thinks only of the good he de- 
sires to do, the wise man thinks of the mixed good 
and evil which he shall always and inevitably do. 
Consequently the wise man, when he and the fanatic 
have the same object in view, — the reform of some 
abuse, or the establishment of some benefit, — instead 
of undertaking at once to break everything that 
stands in the way of his darling project, stops, 
and thinks how he can best proceed in view of 
all good objects, for the good of all persons con- 
cerned. He looks to see what would be necessary 
to accomplish his full desire; he considers whether 
such accomplishment would be possible at whatever 
cost; he considers whether the necessary cost of 
inevitable evil would overbalance the probable or 
possible good that he might do. He reflects that 
the existing state of affairs gives a certain amount 
of good, and a certain amount of evil ; that his plan 
would possibly, or probably, produce a different 
amount of good, and a different amount of evil. If 
he finds that his reform would probably bring about 
more good and less evil than the present state of 
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FANATICISM. 11 

things; or that it would produce more good and the 
same amount of evil ; or that it would produce an 
amount of good great enough to overbalance a 
greater amount of evil than i£ now existing; so that, 
while adding some evil to the necessities of society, 
he would add good enough to strengthen and en- 
large the character of the community to an extent 
enabling it to improve more under new and greater 
evils, than it can under present and lesser evils, — 
he proceeds with his reform, attacking what he must 
try to destroy in order to establish something better. 
If, however, he thinks that the times are not ready 
for him to begin a wise reform, he waits; knowing 
that in such a case waiting is one means of reform. 
He waits, not from fear or indifference, but from 
interest and courage. He waits, not to delay, but 
to begin at the proper season; perfecting meanwhile 
his plans for ultimate success. 

The results of the labors of these two kinds of 
men are as different as their methods. The fanatic 
having expected to realize his ideal, by the machin- 
ery of some new plan, and having provided for no 
evils incident to his own faults, is unprepared to 
meet those evils when they come ; is unable to help 
society to protect itself against his own mistakes ; is 
disappointed by accomplishing less good than he 
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12 FANATICISM. 

had hoped; and instead of learning even by experi- 
ence, blames others for preventing his success, with- 
out attributing his failure to the folly of his own 
plan. If not driven desperate, he starts again with 
similar fceal upon another and as wild a chase. The 
wise man, on the contrary, having forecast the future 
so far as possible, and having known that it was 
impossible to predict any event with certainty, is 
prepared for misfortune; is ready to help society 
to check many evils which he foresaw might attend 
his own failure; is glad to accomplish any good; 
and is contented if in the end he shall have suc- 
ceeded in not making the state of affairs any worse 
than he found them. Of the perfect good which 
the fanatic excessively blames the present for not 
having, and which he hopes for in the near future, 
the wise man finds a part in the present, and strives 
prudently to gain a greater part in the future. 

In order to understand the fanatic more thor- 
oughly, let us try to regard his character from his 
own point of view, and share his introspection. ' 
What is a fanatic in his own eyes? In this region, 
where the English religious frenzy has prevailed 
with but few symptoms of the French irreligious 
madness, the first landmark of his character that 
strikes his admiring gaze is his righteousness. His 
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FANATICISM. 13 

conscience, he thinks, stands like the Sentinel Rock 
among the wonders of the Yo Semite. The pecu- 
liarity of our native fanatic, which never escapes 
his self-examination, is that he has a sensitive con- 
science which he obeys. When he curses, it is 
because **the Lord hath bidden him. ,, The agita- 
tion of spirit, attending this constant and excited 
obedience, relieves his anxious temper by depriving 
hjm simultaneously of doubt and of self-control; so 
that he delights in rushing without any inward 
moral checks in pursuit of his chosen purpose. 
That purpose takes its direction from the next peak, 
or range of his mental landscape, some solitary 
conviction, or a row of convictions of what is or 
seems to be " especially " true. Whatever the fav- 
orite views may be which determine his impet- 
uous course, they have the effect of weakening the 
influence of other opinions which he may have ac- 
quired, as well as of preventing the acquisition of 
much knowledge and much virtue which might not 
directly assist, or might contravene the fulfilment 
of the ruling ideas. Convinced of the truth of a 
certain fact, the correctness of a certain theory, or 
the expediency of a certain policy, the fanatic ex- 
claims to himself: w I must declare, prove, and urge 
my view because it is true, although it may not be 
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14 FANATICISM. 

expedient; or because it is expedient, although it 
may not be true. Away with courtesy from the face 
of truth; and let justice and honesty wait until my 
conscience has satisfied the claims of opinion! " 

Let us now look at the fanatic from our own point 
of view. Take him on the side of intellect. He 
may be intelligent and well-informed, but even in 
such a case, he like a common man, instead of hold- 
ing his views as his own possessions, approximate 
reflections of the truth, is possessed by them and is 
their slave. Enslaved by his own theory, ignoring 
the fact that each truth known by man is known 
imperfectly, and can reasonably be practised only 
in its relations to all other truths, so far as they 
may be known, the fanatic "splits the rays of 
truth," loses its light, and pushes one verity to an 
extreme. Like the too eager Discobolus, having 
tossed his quoit, he pitches head foremost after it. 
The fanatic gives up his reason to its quondam con- 
victions, as the Jesuit surrenders his will to his 
order. He admits, voluntarily, no speculative doubt 
into his mind. When an uncertain mood threatens 
to render an opponent's view attractive to him, he 
fortifies his resolution rather by dwelling on the hor- 
rors of losing his present convictions, than by seek- 
ing whether he can fairly re-assure himself of their 
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FANATICISM. 15 

truth; not perceiving that if he were convinced by 
his adversary he would share the confidence of the 
other side. 

Look next at the fanatic's emotions. The most 
striking peculiarity here is an excess of subjective 
feeling. He may be devoted to philanthropy; but 
his eloquent deeds inevitably betray that he helps 
other men rather because he suffers on account of 
their peculiar forms of discomfort or degradation ; 
ttan because they suffer, no matter what their ills 
may be. They whose sufferings lead them to op- 
pose the fanatic, but whose pain is not shared by 
his imagination, receive his curses. Instances of 
this are found, on the one hand, among those relig- 
ious enthusiasts who try to keep themselves and 
their followers in a constant state of emotional ex- 
citement at the expense of knowledge and reason, 
atid who accuse educated and rational Christians of 
•impiety; and, on the other hand, among those moral 
enthusiasts who are persuaded that the hunger and 
thirst of the body is, not only the first thing, but the 
chief thing for which men should labor; and that 
until every savage or spendthrift has his back warm 
and his belly fall, no one should devote his mind to 
anything but their department of social science. 
"Whoever tries to feed and clothe the immortal mind 
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16 FANATICISM. 

of man with aught else from the stores of truth, is 
apt, -T- if he does it well, and consequently gives 
most of his time to it, — to be cursed by these 
semi-philanthropists as inhuman. 

"But sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed; 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread t w 

The great glory of the fanatic is his will. From 
this standpoint his course is straight and clear. 
We can see plainly from the beginning to the end. 
His rule is to do what he pleases. He overcharges 
his wilfulness with conscience, and makes a merit of 
doing his pleasure. What men of sense propose to 
do if nothing more important shall demand a dif- 
ferent course, the fanatic, without a hope for greater 
wisdom, declares to be his duty. Individuality is 
one of his euphemisms for this trait. He is imprac- 
ticable. He uses the moral law as a blunderbuss, 
with which he is pretty sure to hit some part of a 
great question, although he blows the small ones to 
atoms. Fanatics complain of ridicule, but they 
rarely disarm it by avoiding absurdity. 

The causes of fanaticism are various. There is 
a natural tendency to it in all whose feelings outrun 
their knowledge and judgment. The young are 
more fanatical than the old. Besides immoderate 
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FANATICISM. 17 

enthusiasm, there is in most fanatics, a contentious, 
dogmatic tendency, — an inclination either to lead 
others, or, if unable to do that, to be led by others, 
not only for something, but against something. 
The fanatic does not wait for enemies; he draws his 
sword and looks for them. If he finds none ready, 
he supplies the lack by attacking somebody. He 
is a moral Don Quixote. Of course he finds plenty 
of persons who will defend themselves, and who 
therefore will serve as enemies. If at any time he 
is unable to find the requisite second party to a 
quarrel, his pugnacity wars upon himself; he con- 
cludes that he is not doing, and is mysteriously 
prevented from doing, his duty. 

The fanatical disposition is often fostered by 
domestic and social training. In our democratic 
country, the envy of the less fortunate classes is 
sure to pursue those who have been most success- 
ful in using the advantages of freedom; and when 
a fanatic happens to be on the side of the major- 
ity — which commonly includes the larger part of 
the ignorant and vicious citizens, — every passion 
within him is lashed with the party whip, and envy 
gallops the man's soul into a fury. On the other 
hand, the more fortunate classes of our citizens, 
envied by the most of their fellow-countrymen, sus- 
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18 FANATICISM. 

pected of aristocratic aims injurious to the public 
welfare, and entrusted very sparingly with popular 
confidence and political power, are apt to despise 
unjustly the faults of ignorance and prejudice; and 
when a fanatic happens to be on the side of the 
minority, which usually includes a considerable part 
of the educated and virtuous citizens, his sympathy 
is apt to be narrowed; and he rides the high horse 
of contempt, with his anger excited as much by its 
slowness, as by the enemies he goes to meet. Thus 
contempt and envy afford abundant fuel for the 
fanatical flame. 

The religion of the dogmatist often increases his 
fanaticism. Having no doubt of the necessity of 
his chosen career, he thinks that God calls him to 
persist in taking counsel of his feelings rather than 
his reason. Whithersoever the whims of a moment 
lead him, he finds it his mission to go. He , comes 
near regarding himself as an infallible interpreter 
of God's will, at least concerning himself. He is so 
sure of God's commands in one direction, that he 
becomes indifferent to the ideal of perfect human 
character; and although a Christian perhaps in 
some sense, he gazes at the harmonious combination 
of virtues in Christ without a doubt of his own 
soundness. It is his mission to fly into the face 
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FANATICISM. 19 

of the' sun. He feels that his eyes, like the eagle's, 
were made to stare unmoved at what is above him, 
as his talons were made to destroy what he can 
seize below. 

The politics of his day afford the widest field 
for the development of the fanatic. There he finds 
more enemies than private society can furnish, more 
friends than religious connections supply, and a 
variety of labor which enables him to escape most 
of the dangers of reflection and uncertainty about 
his mission, and keeps his passions in a fever which 
seems to be the glow of health. 

One of the subtlest causes of fanaticism is ambi- 
tion. The enthusiast hears or reads of great deeds, 
and meditates upon the dignity of great men. He 
is encouraged in some work which he may have 
undertaken from a sense of duty; but the encour- 
agement affects something more than his conscience. 
He learns that to be good is to be great, that to be 
very good is to be very great; and he adds to his 
love of goodness for its own sake, a taste for virtue 
as a means of greatness. An unexpected fire is 
kindled in his soul. The dull round of duty grows 
bright; and through the cold forms of business there 
steals a delicious warmth. He discovers, — what he 
has blamed other men for knowing, — that an ingen- 
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20 FANATICISM. 

ious servant of the truth can make the needs of his 
mistress serviceable to his own aspirations; he has 
the rapturous vision of the unity of his duty and his 
interest; he can be pure, and yet as great as the 
impure; hating and hated, but still glorious; tran- 
scending vulgar martyrs, he can be a saint; livelier 
than common saints, he can be a hero ; more versatile 
than ordinary heroes, he can be an eclectic in hero- 
ism: it becomes a part of- his mission to choose that 
(Jourse which shall most surely accelerate his dis- 
tinction. If he takes the popular side, his dissatis- 
faction with his present good, works is soothed and 
turned to hope by the praises of the discriminat- 
ing multitude; if he boldly assumes an unpopular 
position, the intense feelings of whatever partisans 
he has, "fit though few," make their admiration 
bracing as mountain air; and his secret anticipation 
of future victory and popularity cheer those mo- 
ments in which the adulation of friends is wanting 
to refresh hard- worked conceit, or the invective of 
enemies is lacking to excite magniloquent anger. 

The fanatic stands before you, gentlemen, not as 
an individual, but as a class. I have introduced to 
you no single person, but a type of character; 
I have described traits that are borne, in different 
measures and various combinations, by many per- 
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sons, some of whom, although fanatical, are not 
fanatics. You have to deal with the fanatical ten- 
dencies of your people. The peculiarities of any- 
single fanatic, indisputable and widely acknowledged 
as may be his claim to that title, are of interest to 
law-makers chiefly as conspicuous symptoms of a 
disease that exists in the body-politic, affecting 
more or less every part of the State, and requiring 
careful observation and judicious treatment. 

In legislation fanaticism tends to oppression. Its 
rule is that no man on the other side has any rights 
which a fanatic is bound to respect. This is equally 
true of royalists who have faith in the Divine right 
of kings, and of democrats whose creed is that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God. The fan- 
atic, whether he belongs to a hierarchy, a monarchy, 
or a republic; whether he is a pope, a king, or a 
democrat; is everywhere and always an inquisitor. 
How shall the statesman attempt to make his 
official dealings with such troublesome people con- 
tribute as much as possible to the safety, con- 
venience, and harmonious development of the 
State? A politician must make some use of 
fanatics; if he will not neglect one of the opportu- 
nities for power, and one of the duties of govern- 
ment. He must follow with them the rule which 
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holds in all human dealing, — that it is necessary to 
take men as they are before we can make them any 
wiser or better, and to use what they can give be- 
fore asking them for more, in, order to help one's 
self and them to the most good in the , best way. 
Whether they curse him or bless him, he should 
pursue an even course of toleration and intelligent 
sympathy towards them, as towards all other parts 
of the community. When they advocate unjust or 
absurd measures, and clamor for what they call re- 
form, the wise legislator does not rest in a majority, 
if that happens to be his fortune; he looks to see 
whether there is not some just cause for even a 
foolish tumult; and if he finds that the machinery 
of the State needs improvement, he considers the 
means of progress, proposes better plans than the 
fanatics, and tries to reform them and the whole 
State together. 

Statesmanship, worthy of the name, is a compre- 
hensive, patient, energetic, constant effort for the 
unceasing development of the resources of the coun- 
try and the character of the people by a wise and 
just home government and foreign policy. But it 
may be impossible to engage the fanatical part of 
the people in the sound and gradual improvement 
of the State. They may reject the wisest counsels, 
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and insist upon their own schemes. In such a case 
the representative of the people must be content to 
strive for what good he can get, and endeavor to 
conciliate by compromise those whom he cannot 
lead without it. Compromises, however, will not 
always serve dishonest men, however shrewd they 
may be; and with honest men, let their wisdom be 
never so great, compromises run a shorter race. 
Human wisdom cannot yet eliminate fighting of 
some sort from the life of men. We may not kill 
or strike, but there is fighting nevertheless over the 
questions on which we disagree too deeply to be 
able to compromise. In such controversies honor- 
able men lose their political lives. Exigencies may 
make it necessary, for the sake of truth and honor, 
that the statesman suffer political martyrdom at 
the hands of fanatics, who are as ready to persecute 
as to be persecuted. Such living martyrs have this 
advantage over those who die for their causes; 
blood speaks louder while it circulates, than after it 
is spilled. But the need of martyrdom should be 
prevented and its evils avoided, so far as this is pos- 
sible without incurring greater evils. The choice of 
a policy is often a mere choice of misfortune. One's 
curiosity about his own disinterestedness or courage 
should not lead him to risk his political influence by 
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seeking danger. Among martyrs there is a common 
herd, as well as a few worthy witnesses. The his- 
tory of any nation will prove that it is the inferior 
martyrs .who court persecution; the superior wit- 
nesses regret the presence of danger, and, instead 
of seeking it, they avoid its embarrassment, that 
they may further their cause unhindered, until truth 
and honor require the testimony of public suffering. 
The real martyr endures persecution to show that 
the truth is worth the pains; the self-made martyr 
invites persecution to show that he is worthy of the 
truth. 

The statesman is beset by many temptations to 
fanaticism, and if he successfully resists them, he 
still has fanatics in his train, as well as in the par- 
ties of his opponents. Among those of your con- 
stituents, gentlemen, who will probably attempt to 
control your intelligence and your honor while you 
are their representatives, are fanatics of many a 
shape and hue. Moral politicians; political moral- 
ists; Christian merchants; mercenary Christians; 
lovers of one part of mankind; haters of another 
part; preachers of the Gospel; preachers of every- 
thing but the Gospel; all these, and more than 
these classes of men approach you with more or less 
fanatical heat in behalf of their favorite schemes. 
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What is a wise and Christian course of conduct for 
a statesman to pursue in his personal relations with 
unreasonable enthusiasts? He may try to direct, 
moderate, and use the pragmatic energy, and^K 
drastic eloquence of such as happen to be his 
friends; and toward those who delight in being his 
enemies, he may pursue with advantage a course in 
which evasion and indulgence shall be mixed with 
firm opposition. It is very often unnecessary to 
accept issues, answer questions, or take positions 
prepared with fanatical haste to cover all men with- 
in reach ; and a wise statesman often will be silent 
when urged to speak, and when he speaks will an- ' 
swer not the passions of his fanatical enemies, which 
were meant to be answered, but their arguments, 
which were not meant to be answered. Thus, while , 
they stand cursing, he will proceed on his way; 
evading their plots, ignoring their wrath, and reply- 
ing to their assertions about the right way to act, 
by acting in what he believes to be the right way. 
A sagacious general of the order of Dominicans 
once said to a party of young monks in hysterics, 
after a subordinate had not only failed to silence 
them, but had increased their wild laughter by his 
rebukes: w Laugh on, laugh on, my children !" 
That ecclesiastic had the wisdom of the text. 
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Statesmen likewise, when the political children 
laugh, had better let them alone and let them laugh; 
and when they curse, had better let them alone and 
let them curse. Their hysterics, when not stimu- 
lated by unnecessary reproaches, may pass away, or 
at least will be likely to do less harm to themselves 
and others than might be done if the fools were 
answered according to their folly. 

"The most effectual way to balk 
Their malice is — to let them talk." ' 

This policy, which I recommend, is not one of 
bigoted conservatism, or of indifference. It is a 
policy of calm, strong common sense. Far be it 
from me to speak with deference to conservative 
bigotry, or with respect to indifference. Rather 
than an indifferentist, give me a violent partisan; 
rather than a conservative bigot, give me a radical 
fanatic. There is more pain, but there is also more 
pleasure in living with men who are awake, though 
they be a little crazy, than with men who are asleep, 
howsoever sweetly they may dream. But it is dis- 
agreeable to live with either. I am here not to speak 
for or against any party, or any special measure, but 
of the general bearing of the character of the 
Christian statesman towards the common evil of 
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• 

fanaticism. What I would enforce is this: that 
legislators, though many of their constituents are 
fanatics, should sympathize with them rather as 
physicians, than as patients with the same disease; 
that they should avoid mating laws to gratify the 
popular passions of the moment, though they should 
become the victims of such passions; and that they 
should do all in their power to cure the disease, 
and strengthen the patient; even against his will, 
and in spite of his abuse. 

Nor is the credit of certain benefits to the State 
to be denied to fanatics. Wild as some of them are, 
they are still men whose enthusiasm, although not 
guarded by reason, is yet often occasioned by a pure 
affection for what they believe to be true and right. 
Their morals often appear to be absurd, but it is 
sometimes well to have men enthusiastic even in 
behalf of a mistaken morality. Their political 
schemes often appear dangerous, but even fanatics 
help the State by rousing more sensible men to 
opposition and action. Many who are not fanatical 
are indifferent; to such persons fanaticism is a 
tonic. Hence, while it should bear its proper name 
of poison, we should not deny its occasionally whole- 
some medicinal effects. But we may say of fanati- 
cism in general, what has been remarked of one of 
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its forms, that it is ff most useful, when it is least 
successful." 

However disagreeable fanatics may be to our 
convictions, tastes, or prejudices, let us never deny 
that they may be also necessary. It is well to 
let them alone and let them curse, for it is one of 
their ways of serving God. It is well also to at- 
tempt to bless them by a thorough study, and an 
accurate statement of what seem to us to be the 
peculiarities of the malady with which they are 
afflicted. It is well to teach them by our actions, 
that, while they are right in trusting in the future, 
the history of God's providence tells a truth which 
fanatics have rarely learned. In answer to their 
labors and prayers God sends not fanatics, but wise 
men to subdue fanaticism, to counteract its effects, 
to govern moderately, and build up gradually a 
sound and enduring constitution for the State. 
Their superiors are what fanatics labor and pray 
for; and in the providence of God they come, — but 
when they come, the fanatics are smitten with the 
blindness which they charge upon other men; they 
do not know that their prayers are answered. 

May it please your Excellency, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts; your Honor, Lieutenant-Governor; the 
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honorable Council; the honorable Senate and the 
House of Representatives to receive my respectful 
salutations. Happy are you in your Massachusetts 
citizenship, fortunate in your posts of honor, thrice 
happy in your power to preserve and increase the 
welfare of your fellow-citizens. 

The interests of a citizen, as well as the senti- 
ments of a preacher, have led me to speak with 
regret and indignation of evils that thickly beset 
you. But with respect and love for this our State, 
which I thank God for as my chosen home, I have 
spoken not without confidence that, as her present 
excels her past, so shall her. future be yet richer in 
the strength of mind and heart by which she is 
learning not to fear the knowledge of her own 
faults, to spare no search into her short-comings, 
and to resent the statement of no truth; by which 
she is sober amidst her pleasures; even sins in be- 
half of righteousness; answers her enemies so that 
when they will not love her, they must respect her; 
and educates her children to help her to become more 
worthy of their praises. Noble mother, who will 
listen to the criticism of her sons and daughters I 
Great David's kingdom was no holier land than 
this; may the spirit of David and Solomon, and the 
grace of Christ be in the hearts of its rulers. Be 
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wise, gentlemen, and, that your wisdom may be 
great, be magnanimous. w Watch ye, stand fast in 
the faith, quit you like men, be strong. Let all 
your things be done with charity." 
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The discourses at the Annual Election by the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood in 1809, the Rev. Dr. Bigelow in 1836, the Rev. Dr. 
Pierce in 1849, and the Rev. Dr. Quint in 1866, each had 
appended to them a list of the names and residences of such 
preachers of the Annual Election Sermon as had been dis- 
covered at the time of their compilation ; together with the 
texts of the sermons, and the colleges of the preachers, so 
far as could be ascertained. Each list which has succeeded 
Dr. Osgood's is fuller than the previous one; and as there is 
opportunity still further to augment the roll, I h&ve yielded 
to the request of my friend, the authpr of the foregoing dis- 
course, to prepare for insertion here a similar list. This will 
be found to embrace the names of three preachers, of the 
seventeenth century, which do not appear in either of the 
lists before mentioned, with a brief account of the discovery 
of one, and a statement of the authority for inserting the 
others. I have also added some observations upon the 
Election sermons in general. 

The first Election sermon of which we have record is that 
of John Cotton in 1634 ; and the assertion of the historian 
of Boston,* that " this was the first of the series of Election 
sermons, which, with few exceptions, has been kept up to this 

* Drake's History and Antiquities of Boston, p. 170. 
5 
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day,"* seems to find confirmation in the following extract 
from Winthrop's Journal,! under date of April 13, 1645 :— 
" The governour and assistants had used for ten or eleven 
years at least, to appoint one to preach on the day of Elec- 
tion," <fcc. With the exception of the years 1752 and 1764, 
when no sermons were preached owing to the prevalence 
of the smallpox in Boston, where, with but few exceptions 
these discourses have been uniformly delivered, — it is prob- 
able that a sermon has been preached every year since 1634, 
But it will be observed that there are sixteen years in the 
following list, for which the names of the preachers have not 
as yet transpired. 

In remarking the omission of the sermons in 1752 and 
1764, Dr. Pierce J says : " These two vacuities may be sup- 
plied by two sermons before the General Court and pub- 
lished by their order; the first by William Gordon at' 
Watertown, during the siege of Boston, 31 May, 1775, the 
other by Dr. Cooper, 25 October, 1780, being the day of 
the commencement of the Constitution, and the inaugu- 
ration of the new government. * * * * It is observable 
that, with the [two] exceptions already mentioned, there is 
no recorded failure of an Election sermon. One indeed was 
addressed to the convention on the deposition of Andros, in 
1689." 

The first Election sermon, printed at the time of or im- 
mediately subsequent to its delivery, of which a copy is 
known to be extant, was John Higginson's in 1663. In a 
funeral sermon pronounced upon his friend in 1709, quaint 

* It is worthy of mention that the General Court of Massachusetts, 
alone, has adhered to the time-honored custom of listening to a sermon 
at the Annual Election. 

t Vol. II., p. 268, Ed. of 1853. 

X Election Sermon, 1849, Appendix, p. 54. 
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Cotton Mather remarks of this sermon, "it is, T suppose, 
the first-born, by the way of the press, of all the Election 
Sermons that we have in our libraries/'* proving, conclusively, 
that he at least knew nothing of any printed copy of his 
grandfather's sermon in 1644, to be mentioned presently. 

Mr. Norton's sermon in 1661, was not printed till after 
Higginson's — in 1664, when it appeared in a posthumous 
volume entitled : — 

"Three Choice and Profitable Sermons, 

By that Reverend Servant of Christ, 

Mr. John Norton." 

"1. , The Last Sermon which he preached at the Court of Election at 

Boston." 
" 2. The Last Sermon which he preached on the Lord's Day." 
" 3. The Last Sermon which he preached on his Weekly Lecture Day." 

During our colonial existence political sermons were of 
frequent occurrence ; and, whenever questions or measures 
of great moment were agitating the public mind, usually con- 
tributed to increase the excitement by provoking sharp criti- 
cism from the party or faction whose views or purposes were 
at variance with those of the preacher. Indeed it often hap- 
pened that these sermons were the causes, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the precise events which they aimed at averting. 
Especially is this true of the Annual Election sermon at the 
period of which we are speaking, and the two following 
instances may serve as illustrations : In 1634 the Rev. John 
Cotton, whose name appears at the head of our list, preached 
before the General Court against rotation in office, with a 
view to securing the reelection of Winthrop as governor ; but 
when the vote was taken Winthrop was dropped from the 
chief-magistracy and Thomas Dudley chosen in his stead. 

* Vide New England Historical and Genealogical Register, vol. 
XtX., p. 160. 
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Again, in 1643, the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, of Rowley, preached 
at the Annual Election against succession in office, — a doc-, 
trine, as will be observed, diametrically opposite from that 
urged by his distinguished predecessor nine years before, — 
and the record in Winthrop's Journal,* informs us that he, 
Rogers, "expressed his dislike * * * with such vehemence 
as gave offence," and that " when it came to trial, the former 
governour, Mr. Winthrop, was chosen again." 

The three names to which allusion has been made as ap- 
pearing for the first time in this list, are those of Thomas 
Shepard, who preached at the election in 1638, Richard 
Mather in 1644, and John Norton in 1645. The latter has 
been inserted on the authority of the following paragraph in 
Winthrop' s Journal, which seems to be sufficient warrant for 
so doing, since it occurs only a month prior to the time for 
the delivery of the sermon, in the entry of April 13, 1645, — 
the last which precedes the record of May 14, the day of the 
election. Had anything occurred to prevent Mr. Norton from 
performing the task assigned him under such extraordinary 
circumstances as Winthrop records, it is hardly presumable 
thjtt the governor would have omitted to mention it in his 
entry on the tlate of the election : — 

" The governour and assistants had used for ten or eleven years, at 
least, to appoint one to preach on the day of election, but about three 
or four years since, the deputies challenged it as their right, and accord- 
ingly had twice made the choice (the magistrates still professing it to 
be a mere intrusion, etc.), and now at the last General Court in October, 
they had given order to call Mr. Norton to that service (never acquaint- 
ing the magistrates therewith), and about some two months before the 
time, the governour and divers other of the magistrates (not knowing 
anything of what the deputies had done) agreed upon Mr. Norris of 
Salem, and gave him notice of it. But at this meeting of the magis- 
trates it grew a question, whether of these two should be employed, 
seeing both had been invited, and both were prepared. At last it was 

* Vol. II., p. 119. 
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put to vote; and that determined it upon Mr. Norton* The reason was, 
the unwillingness of the magistrates to have any fresh occasion of con- 
testation with the deputies. But some judged it a failing (especially in 
one or two who had already joined in calling Mr. Norns), and a betray- 
ing, or at least, weakening the power of the magistates, and a countenanc- 
ing of an unjust usurpation. For the deputies could do no such act, as 
an act of court, without the concurrence of the magistrates ; and out of 
court they had no power at all (but only the regulating their own body), 
and it was voted and resolved at last court (according to the elders' 
advice), that all occurrents out of court belong to the magistrates to 
take care of, being the standing council of the Commonwealth." — Vol- 
ume II., pp. 268-9. 

Two entries in the Colony Records furnish the name 
of the preacher in 1644, in these words, under date of 
March 7, 1643-4 : " Mr. Madder to bee desired to p T pare 
himselfe to p r ach to y e assembly at y e next Co T t of Election," 
which convened the 20th of May ; and on the 29th of May 
the court " Ordered, the printer shall have leave to print the 
election sermon w th Mr. Mather's consent," &c. ; but as al- 
ready remarked, it is not known that Mr. Mather's consent 
w$s obtained, or that the sermon ever issued from the press. 

Until a few months ago the name of the preacher of the 
Election sermon in 1638 was unknown. It was discovered 
by Mr. John Ward Dean in examining a manuscript volume 
of sermons, in the handwriting of Thomas Shepard, which 
was found to contain the original autograph of his 

" S : at Court of } 
Elections : May 3 : > Judges 9 : 14 : 15 : 
1638 ) 

" Then sayd all the trees to the Bramble raine ouer vs," &c. 

This precious volume is owned by Miss Mary R. Crownin- 
shield, of Charlestown, Mass., through whose courtesy and 
permission the sermon was transcribed, and published in the 
October number of the New-England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register for 1870, accompanied by an elaborate bio- 
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graphical note from the pen of the able editor of that work. 
It is a racy production, and contains many pungent passages. 
To tho#e conversant with the state of public affairs at the 
time the sermon was delivered, the text will be a fit precursor 
of what follows. Sir Henry Vane, the late chief magistrate, 
who had played a conspicuous part in affairs of church as 
well as state, is unsparingly handled ; and the preacher 
observes, " That a Bramble gouernor * will be the mischief, if 
not the ruine of a people : especially of those who haue had 
a hand in his choyce," &c. 

The previous year (1637) was an eventful one in the his- 
tory of the Massachusetts Colony. Within its span the 
Antinomian Controversy had reached its height. By the 
defeat of Vane, their great patron, in the gubernatorial con- 
test with Winthrop, and the banishment of the Rev. John 
Wheelwright for seditioij, and Mrs. Ann Hutchinson for tra- 
ducing the ministers, the Antinomiajis henceforward acted 
at great disadvantage; and having lost their leaders, dis- 
persed in various directions — a large number establishing 
themselves in Rhode Island. The synod at Newtownf (Cam- 
bridge), which was the natural result of tlae Antinomian 
troubles, was convened in this year ; and the " woman ques- 
tion," of which we hear so much of late, received the atten- 
tion of the synod, as we might expect, since the Antinomian 
cauldron had been set to boiling by one of the gentler sex, 
who succeeded in marshalling under her leadership nearly a 
hundred of the most respectable women of Boston and its 

* Shepard, doubtless was prompted to make use of this epithet in 
speaking of Vane, by his affection and esteem for Winthrop, whom, for 
a time, Vane supplanted in the public favor, being elected to the chief- 
magistracy of the Colony at the first election after his arrival, in May> 
1636, when Winthrop was chosen his deputy. Vane was at the time of 
his election but twenty-three years old. 

t This was the first synod held in America. 
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vicinity, besides the male element of the faction. The 
record reads thus : — 

" Besolved, That though women might meet (some few together) to 
pray and edify one another ; yet such a set assembly (as was. then in 
practice at Boston), where sixty or more did meet every week, and one 
woman (in a prophetical way, by resolving questions of doctrine, tmd 
expounding Scripture) took upon her the whole exercise, was agreed 
to be disorderly, and without rule." — Winihrop's Journal, Vol. I., p. £86. 

Prom which it would appear that the movement found as 
little favor among our legislators and the most respected 
exponents of public opinion two \ centuries ago as at the 
present time. 

Mrs. Hutchinson is described by Winthrop* as " a woman 
of a ready wit and bold spirit. ,, Hubbardf adds that she 
was possessed of a " voluble tongue, eminent knowledge of 
the Scriptures, of great charity, and notable helpfulness espec- 
ially in such occasions when those of that sex stand in need 
of the mutual help of each other." While JohnsonJ calls 
* her " the masterpiece of woman's wit," and mentions certain 
practices of hers which half a century later would have 
promised well for making out a case of witchcraft against 
her. Like many of her disciples of the present day, she had 
" a gentle and weak husband." It appears that not long 
after her arrival, in 1634, Mrs. Hutchinson organized a 
" meeting," composed of members of her own sex, which 
met weekly at first, but very soon assembled as often as twice 
in a week, in Boston. Over this assembly, Mrs. Hutchinson 
presided, and set about inculcating her own peculiar xeligious 
tenets. The " meeting " discussed and criticised, with the 
largest freedom, the sermons to which they had listened . 
during the intervals between their sittings. Soon it was noised 

* Journal, vol. I., p. 239, f History of New England, p. 283. 

X Wonder Working Providence, liber I. c. 42. 
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abroad that Mrs. Hutchinson had,, in these meetings, pro- 
nounced Mr. Cotton and her brother-in-law, the Rev. John 
Wheelwright, the only ministers in the Colony who were 
under u . a covenant of grace," the rest being " legalists," or 
under " a covenant of works." This was the commencement 
of that contention which passed into history as the " Anti- 
nomian Controversy." An elaborate history of these troubles 
has already been given to the public by a gentleman, of 
whom Massachusetts may well boast as one of the ripest 
scholars of this century, — the Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D. — 
in his Life of Mrs. Hutchinson ; and in the. second of his two 
valuable lectures, delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
January, 1869, which have done much towards rectifying 
many of the generally accepted ideas of " The Aims and 
Purposes of the Founders of Massachusetts," and their 
" Treatment of Intruders and Dissentients." 

Happily this occasion in ktter years has not been attended 
with the contention and strife which too often characterized 
the assembling of the General Court during the infancy and 
childhood of the Commonwealth. 

In glancing over the list of preachers it will be observed 
that the Charlestown pulpit has furnished five, viz. : — 



Zachariah Symmes, 


1648 


Thomas Shepard, . 


1672 


James Walker, 


1828* 


Edwin Hubbell Chapin, . 


1844 


Charles Edward Grinnell, 


1871 



Zachariah Symmes, the son of the Rev. William Symmes, 
was born in Canterbury, England, April 5, 1599, and grad- 
uated at Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 1620. He came to 

* Again in 1863. 
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America in the same ship that brought Mrs. Hutchinson* 
in 1634, and became the second pastor of the church in 
Charlestown, in December of the same year. On the passage 
from England, his fears had been excited by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son's " renting some private revelations," and advancing some 
strange opinions concerning religious matters, and after his 
arrival proved her strongest enemy — opposing her admission 
to the church in Boston, successfully, for a time ; though she 
was finally received, but only to be cast out at the culmina- 
tion of the Antinomian Controversy in 1637. His death 
occuAed in Charlestown, Febuary 4, 1670-1, at the age of 
nearly seventy-two years. 

Thomas Shepard was the son of the Rev. Thomas Shepard, 
of Cambridge, — the preacher of the Election sermon in 1637 
and 1638. Bom in London, April 5, 1635, he was brought 
to New England by his father, who arrived on the sixth of 
the following October, in the ship " Defence ; " and in due 
time graduated at Harvard College, in the class of 1653. 
Six years later he was ordained at Charlestown as colleague 
to the Rev. Zachariah Symmes, April 13, 1659. His Election 
sermon in 1672, shows the author to have been inimical to 
"the rising sentiment in favor of toleration," which was 
beginning to find earnest friends and advocates in the Colony. 
He died at Charlestown, of smallpox, then epidemic in the 
town, December 22, 1677, aged 42 years. President Oakes, 
of Harvard College, was the particular friend of Shepard, 
and at the following Commencement pronounced an elabo- 
rate eulogium upon his character in the course of a Latin 
oration delivered before the alumni. Both he and Mr. 
Symmes died in the ministry of the church of Charlestown, 
and are interred in the ancient burial ground of that place. 

Of the three preachers from Charlestown now living, 

6 
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the venerable President Walker and the Rev. Mr. Grinnell 
were both graduated at Harvard College, and both have filled 
the pastoral office of the Second, or Harvard, Church. 
Dr. Chapin was for several years the pastor of the Univer- 
salist Society, but is now laboring in another field. 

In the following list I have endeavored to present in foot- 
notes a condensed statement of such facts as I could gather 
concerning the educational advantages possessed by such 
preachers as were not college graduates, and the honorary 
degrees conferred upon them by various colleges. 

The middle names of those preachers having more than 
one baptismal name have been inserted in this list in full ; 
and some errors occurring in the list of 1866 have been cor- 
rected here. The number of names of preachers, prior to 
1720, appearing in this list, exceeds the number printed in 
the appendix to Dr. Osgood's sermon, in 1809, by eighteen, 
while the other additions are numerous. 

As the constantly increasing interest in historical studies 
is almost daily bringing to light new facts illustrating our 
colonial history, it is to be hoped that, should the names of 
any of the reverend gentlemen who served the colony in 
either of the sixteen years against which no names appear 
in this list, be discovered, some person will be found ready 
and willing to prepare a new list which shall embrace, in 
addition to the facts contained in this compilation, such 
new material as may serve to add interest to this already 
interesting anniversary. 

HARRY H. EDES. 

Chablbstowk, February 1, 1871. 
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Note. — The finest collection of these discourses that has 
come to my knowledge is in the library of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, where copies are preserved of the sermons 
for the years 1661, 1663, 1667, 1668, 1670-1674, 1676, 1677, 
1679, 1682, 1683, 1685, 1689, 1690, 1693-1695, 1698, 1700- 
1712, 1714-1716, 1718-1870. 

There are also collections, more or less complete, in the 
libraries of Harvard College ; the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester ; the New England Historic, Genealogical Society ; 
the Boston Athenaeum and the Boston Public Library. 
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THE RIGHTS AND DANGERS OF PROPERTY. 



SER MO N 



DELIVERED BEFORE THE 

[#nrfibe atti> Jpgfelatib* Mfpartments 



GOVERNMENT OP MASSACHUSETTS, 



ANNUAL ELECTION, 



Wednesday, January 3, 1872. 



By Andrew P. Peabody. 



BOSTON: 

WRIGHT & POTTER, STATE PRINTERS, 79 MILK STREET 

(Corner of Federal Street). 

1872. 
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Commontotaltjr of gtassat^tisttts. 



House of Representatives, Boston, January 10, 1872. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. 

Dear Sir: — The undersigned have the honor to transmit to you the following 
vote, which was unanimously passed by the House to-day : — 

" Ordered, That a pommittee of three be appointed by the Chair to present the 
thanks of the House to Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., for his able and eloquent dis- 
course before the executive and legislative branches of the government on the 3d 
inst., and to request a copy of the same for the press." 

. It will give us pleasure to report to the House that you have furnished a copy of 
the Sermon before named for publication, 

While we remain, very respectfully yours, 

HENRY S. WASHBURN, 
W. F. ARNOLD, 
J. D. HALL, 

Committee. 



Cambridge, January 12, 1872. 
Gentlemen: — In reply to your favor of the 10th inst., permit me to acknowledge 
the courtesy and kindness of your communication, to express my thanks for the 
honor done me in the vote transmitted through you, and to signify my readiness to 
comply immediately with the request contained in it. 

I am, gentlemen, very truly yours, 

A. P. PEABODY. 

Messrs. Henry S. Washburn, W. F. Arnold, J. D. Hall, 

Committee of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 
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Cornmonimalifr of ^Mmtfjtnzttt*. 



House op Repbesentatives. January 15, 1872. 
Ordered, That four thousand copies of the Sermon preached by Rev. Dr. Peabody 
be printed, under the direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use of the 
executive and legislative branches of the government. 

W. S. ROBINSON, Clerk. 
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THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.— Exodus XX. 15. 

We have reason for gratitude that our trans- 
lation of the Bible was made while the Anglo- 
Saxon elements of our language were still in the 
ascendant; for their power of moral demonstration, 
rebuke and invective, immeasurably transcends that 
of the terms of Norman derivation. They come 
down upon the ear and the conscience with a 
sharp, incisive stroke, which can never ring from 
the more euphonious words gleaned from the classic 
tongues. Reserve these, if you will, as fit frames 
for the loveliness of virtue and the beauty of holi- 
ness; but let them not lend their always graceful 
drapery to relieve the hideous features x)f wrong 
and evil. Had stealing in all its forms and de- 
grees never borne any milder name, there would 
have been much less of it to mourn and to brand. 

But what has this to do with the occasion which 
has called us together, and with the august body 
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8 The Rights and Dangers of Property. 

which I have the honor to address? I answer, 
Much, every way. Your most important function 
as legislators is the protection of the rights of 
property. In our advanced civilization, life and 
personal liberty are guarded by the common sense 
of the community, and there is no danger of their 
being betrayed or ignored by any legislative body 
which shall owe its existence to popular election. 
We cannot conceive of a condition of things within 
the pale of Anglo-Saxondom, in which there should 
not be laws, honestly designed and reasonably 
well adapted for the prevention, detection and pun- 
ishment of crimes of violence. At least, there is 
in no legislature a counteracting influence, — a 
disposition to frame laws for facilitating the com- 
mission of such crimes or the escape of the criminals. 
But the legislation which is the subject of earnest 
controversy, keen antagonism, close division and 
intrusive outside influence, relates for the most part, 
directly oi* indirectly, to property, private or cor- 
porate, or involves pecuniary rights, claims or 
interests. There is, moreover, in a large portion 
of the community, a strong tendency to the inva- 
sion of the rights of property,— a tendency which 
lies at the foundation of various quasi political 
parties or factions, and which has in numerous 
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instances shaped the action of our national and 
State legislatures. 

In this direction our general government has 
yielded to the very same demands that were rest- 
lessly urged by the agitators, revolutionists and 
incendiaries in the Roman republic. One of these 
was for agrarian laws, for the alienation and divis- 
ion of the public domain. Our agrarian laws have 
ceded the public lands with the most wasteful prod- 
igality, sometimes indeed for the general good, but 
oftener in such ways as to feed the cupidity of 
individual speculators, or to enrich corporations 
that would else have found no lack of private 
capital. Another demand, constantly renewed 
with clamor by the indebted classes in Rome, was 
for the legal reduction or cancelling of all debts. 
This demand was satisfied on an enormous scale 
by the legal-tender act — unconstitutional, as still 
believe — passed during the late war, which was 
undoubtedly a bid for the votes of the masses 
in some future contingency; for, while incompe- 
tency is too often a passport to high official station, 
it can hardly be that the framers of this measure 
were weak enough to deem it wise, or even safe, in 
a financial point of view. Its aim, in all probability, 
as its immediate effect, was to authorize the liqui- 
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dation of all existing debts in a currency of 
fluctuating and rapidly depreciating value. The 
issuing of a national paper currency was, no 
doubt, a necessity of that fearful crisis. But had 
the metallic standard of value been legally retained, 
the currency would have been kept much nearer 
its nominal value; its rapid and violent fluctuation 
would have been superseded; the imminent peril 
of national bankruptcy — our chief danger — would 
have been averted; and our public debt would 
have fallen short by at least one-third of its 
actual amount; while we should have been spared 
on the floor of Congress the disgraceful and in- 
famous agitation of schemes for liquidating, in 
depreciated paper, obligations contracted in good 
faith — though at a ruinous sacrifice — for pay- 
ment in coin or its equivalent. "Worse than all 
this has been the debauching of the general con- 
science by the example of so gigantic a public 
wrong, the spirit of gambling that has been 
cherished in mercantile and pecuniary transactions, 
the extravagance which has grown from the infla- 
tion of nominal values, the power which has 
often been in the hands of a few unprincipled men 
to control and derange the financial relations of 
our whole monetary world. 
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But our present concern is with our own Com- 
monwealth, and with the future rather than the 
past. I would first speak of the service which 
accumulated private property renders to the State, 
and then of the various forms of warfare against 
it. 

There is a growing jealousy of large estates, 
and an increasing desire to invade them, and to 
approach a more equal distribution of wealth. 
There is good reason for this feeling where the 
right of primogeniture keeps landed property un- 
divided, and where custom influences testators to 
make a similar disposition of personal estate. But 
where law and imperative custom redistribute large 
properties on the death of their owners, it is im- 
possible that there should be excessive and, harmful 
accumulation by individuals. "With us, wealth 
is not inactive; even large private domains are 
kept for the most part under cultivation; and 
money is almost never suffered to lie idle. Is 
the 'rich man, as he ought to be, the willing stew- 
ard for the benefit of his brethren? If so, his 
wealth is none the less useful, because he has 
charge of its expenditure; but in his hands it 
subserves numerous valuable purposes, which 
would be frustrated were it divided among many 
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owners. This city and our whole State are full 
of the evidences of the generous use of riches 
acquired and held for no other end than benevo- 
lence. Our institutions of religion and of learning, 
our great public charities, embracing every form 
of human need and misery, and unostentatious, 
but munificent private charities, whose source often 
is first known when death arrests its flow, bear 
witness to the philanthropy which is the predom- 
inant characteristic of our rich men; and many 
of them are there, for whose wealth daily thanks- 
giving goes up to God from those who without its 
subsidies would be helpless and hopeless. There 
are hundreds of large estates whose loss or dilapi- 
dation would be felt as a wide-spread public 
calamity. 

There are, however, some men whose generosity 
is in inverse proportion to their wealth, and whose 
only aim is accumulation. But what of them? 
They are their own enemies in denying themselves 
the sweetest, richest revenue they could have, 
and the treasure they might lay up in heaven. 
But they too are public benefactors, little as they 
mean to be so. They do not hoard their money, — 
if they did, it would not grow. They manage their 
property for the general good, and at the lowest 
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possible cost of management. Every dollar of 
their capital is invested in industrial operations. 
Every dollar of their dividends is ploughed for, 
and dug for, and hammered for. They enrich 
themselves by feeding channels of supply for un- 
numbered mechanics, sailors, operatives of every 
sort. The very impulse that speeds them on their 
selfish ends enhances the demand for labor, and 
in the same proportion increases the wages and 
augments the comfort of the laborer. And when 
they die, their property oftener than otherwise 
falls into liberal hands that pay in full into the 
treasuries of public and private charity the over- 
due arrears. 

Large properties are imperatively needed as 
safety-funds and movement-funds for the whole 
community. The ever-varying relations of de- 
mand and supply depend on so many, and often 
so latent, subtile and remote conditions, that no 
skill or care can foresee them or provide for them. 
Not from human fault or folly, but from the ne- 
cessity of the case, there must be alternations of 
glut and scarcity as to every commodity that enters 
into commerce, — intervals when the business of 
late profitably pursued must be suspended, or con- 
tinued ajt a loss. Accumulated capital alone can 
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meet these crises, or furnish the means of meeting 
them, and they sometimes are so stringent as to 
put even the largest fortunes in jeopardy. In 
their less severe forms they occur much oftener 
than they are noted by the public. Industrial 
operations are continued and the operatives kept 
in employment through many seasons of excessive 
supply or slackened demand, solely because there 
are these reservoirs of wealth, which may be 
drawn upon at need, and will be replenished with 
an altered condition of the market. But without 
these, in the Utopia sometimes dreamed of in 
which there shall be no large capitals, strikes 
among employers would take place ten times as 
often as now among the employed; and the de- 
pressions below the desired level by failure, 
enforced idleness and starvation would make a 
much more diversified, though less picturesque 
social landscape than is now presented by the 
modest, in our country seldom over-lofty eleva- 
tions, whence issue the streams that keep the 
valleys green. It might seem convenient and 
desirable to cut channels, by which the ever- 
flowing river should be divided into numberless 
rivulets that should twine through every village 
and by every farm-house between two mountain 
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chains; but the first summer solstice would lay 
bare the bed of each one of. the rivulets, would 
rob the clouds of their wonted supplies, and turn 
the whole region into an arid waste. In like 
manner, were large properties distributed, the 
wealth thus diffused would be rapidly dissipated, 
enterprise would die out, industry would languish, 
and the coveted universal competence would be 
merged in universal ' poverty, listlessness and 
misery. 

Let us now examine some of the modes in which 
the war against capital is waged. Foremost 
among these is the reckless creation of public 
debts. The amount of national, State and city 
debt at this moment resting upon the city of 
Boston, is no less than one hundred and thirty- 
two dollars for every man, woman and child. 
The proportion of the national and the State debt 
due from Boston, in addition to the city debt, is 
about one-sixth of the entire valuation, — which 
means that the man who supposes himself possessed 
of a property of sixty thousand dollars in currency 
— in actual value some ten or twelve per cent, 
less — has really but fifty thousand, is by direct 
and indirect taxation annually paying interest on 
the remaining ten thousand, at a somewhat higher 
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rate than he could himself borrow it for on good 
security; and, moreover, is paying a great part of 
that interest to . foreign capitalists, from whom 
there comes back no return of benefit in any 
form to himself or to the country. The figures 
do not differ substantially for any of the towns 
and cities in the Commonwealth. A very large 
proportion of this debt is, indeed, the purchase- 
money of our ransomed Union, of freedom to the 
slave, and of a place among the nations no longer 
to be dishonored by a public wrong, sin and crime, 
which made liberty a baseless pretence, and repub- 
lican forms a cloak for the vilest despotism. This 
burden, though much greater than it ought to have 
been, the patriotic citizen will bear cheerfully; and 
Heaven avert the day when the repudiation of 
any portion or description of our debt shall not 
be regarded with abhorrence ! 

Yet added liabilities should not be lightly in- 
curred, as they are incurred, in not a few of our 
municipalities, for mere ostentation, for plans of 
so-called public improvement which have private 
ends in view, or for the imagined needs of a 
remote posterity, even in places where there are no 
elements of rapid growth, and as to matters in 
which posterity will doubtless be able to provide 
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more judiciously for its own interests. It has 
escaped the foresight of some of our municipal 
functionaries that an abnormally heavy town or 
city debt may dwarf growth, discourage and repel 
an else incoming population, and thus make void 
the very purpose for which it is ostensibly con- 
tracted. It is, indeed, reasonable that a large 
necessary expense of one year should be dis- 
tributed among several years; but it is unreason- 
able and in every aspect dishonest, most atrociously 
so in our smaller communities, that needless enter- 
prises should transmit a funded and increasing 
debt to generations which will have outgrown the 
very improvements purchased by it, and will have 
pressing needs of their own that will be fully level 
with their tax-paying capacity. This is at least 
no way to merit the gratitude of posterity. Many 
of these modes of indebtedness are, I know, 
outside of the accustomed range of State legis- 
lation. Yet might there not be established by 
legal authority a proportion to the valuation of 
property, beyond ' which no debt hereafter con- 
tracted should be lawful? 

There is, moreover, one form of indebtedness 
over which the legislature has control; namely, 
loans or grants by cities and towns to corpora- 
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tions. For an enterprise that gives certain or 
probable promise of speedy and lucrative returns, 
there is no lack of capital, and no desire or even 
willingness to invite the cooperation of municipali- 
ties. It is only in doubtful cases that such aid is 
solicited, and it is often asked where the immediate 
effect of the enterprise in hand will be the depletion 
of the town thus taxed, the drawing of its business 
to larger centres, and the enhancement of the cost 
of living by the attraction of domestic produce to 
larger markets. In such cases it is always easy to 
Secure for the loan a majority or a two-thirds vote, 
even though the measure be opposed by all the 
large tax-payers. Is this right? Should not the 
owners of property have some voice in the mort- 
gaging of their property? Should it be left to 
those who bear no * appreciable part in the public 
burdens to increase those burdens at their will, or 
rather at the dictation or under the pay of inter- 
ested parties? Universal suffrage inevitably places 
property to a very great extent under the control 
of those who have nothing to lose. Should not 
the legislature take heed how they enlarge this 
power? 

Closely connected with our public debts, and 
growing in great part out of them, yet transcend- 
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ing by far the needs which they create, is the 
burden laid upon property by excessive taxation. 
We are probably the most heavily taxed people 
upon the face of the earth. Were we a stationary 
people, the weight would be more than we could 
carry. We barely carry it, it is doubtful whether 
we are thriving under it, now; but with a popula- 
tion rapidly increasing, and with new resources 
always in the process of development, we can 
remain elalstic under a pressure else insupport- 
able. 

In our national government we have been cursed 
by a system organized in some departments and 
maintained in all, with prime regard to the exten- 
sion of executive patronage. This may be seen 
conspicuously in our present system of internal 
revenue, in which the obvious aim is, not to adjust 
the modes of assessment and collection to the con- 
venience of the tax-payers, but to provide for the 
largest possible number of officials and at the most 
liberal rate of compensation. There are other 
departments in which, with half the number of 
functionaries of tested capacity and approved in- 
tegrity, the work could be better done; and there 
are numerous instances in which what are deemed 
the legitimate spoils of office — to say nothing of 
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illicit peculations — far exceed the nominal and 
fully remunerating stipend. 

* In our own State the case is otherwise. Our 
highest functionaries, especially our judges, are 
inadequately compensated; and there are few, if 
any, instances in which public service is overpaid. 
At the same time, our annual and occasional grants 
for the ^promotion of liberal culture, and for the 
interests of humanity, when most munificent, are 
most to be commended. But there have been sub- 
sidies to bankrupt corporations, which do little 
credit to the wisdom of former legislatures, even if 
they leave their integrity unimpeached; and it is to 
be earnestly hoped that in this regard the past will 
furnish warnings, not examples. 

In our towns and cities there is intense need of 
reform. Red tape is costing our citizens an enor- 
mous sum, and yielding to their officials an inor- 
dinate revenue. An item of paltry service will 
often cost a city from twice to ten times what it 
would cost any one of its inhabitants. There are 
in almost every city council and board of selectmen 
persons who are there simply for the opportunities 
thus afforded of making a better living than they 
could otherwise earn. If there be a mechanic not 
industrious, or skilful/ or honest enough to find 
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constant employment, he contrives, as a party fugle- 
man, to be. placed: on some municipal board, in 
which he may exercise his talents lucratively on 
the public property, often to the delay and detri- 
ment of the public service. "While within the 
memory of some who hear me civic charges were 
forced upon men who did not want them, and who 
bore them only at a personal sacrifice, now, that a 
man needs an office is often urged as a reason for 
giving it to him; and one is frequently supported at 
the town or city hall, simply because he is too gen- 
teel a mendicant to be sent to the almshouse. !N"or 
are we in our own Commonwealth without in- 
stances of the pillaging of municipal treasuries by 
their legal guardians, for sumptuous and not 
always sober festivities, for utterly needless jour- 
neys and pleasure excursions, nay, for the very 
clothes that they wear at a public reception, and 
for costly photographs of the faces which they 
ought to be ashamed to 6how. In this entire de- 
partment of fraud New York has indeed earned 
preeminent distinction, sucMtenormous thefts being 
possible only in a vast metropolis; but toward this 
type of fame many of our smaller communities are 
evidently a§piring and tending, and remain in the 
rear for lack of opportunity, not of will. Perchance 
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there is still in the hill-country, surrounded, but as 
yet unpierced by rail and telegraph, some little 
town, where AstraBa is making her last sojourn, 
where in the old style a modest budget is warily 
canvassed and intelligently voted, and the select- 
men, the choice men, the real aristocracy of sense 
and character, exercise for their little public the 
same wise economy which they are constrained to 
practise in their own affairs, carefully audit all the 
bills they sanction, and account for every do'.lar to 
their constituents. If there yet be such a place, 
leave it, I beseech you, in its own charmed circle. 
Crush without mercy every project for replacing 
the old post-road that leads to it by quicker means 
of transit. "Warn off from it the State geologist, 
lest he discover, in ore, limestone or emery, some 
lure for outside speculators. It may be that a pil- 
laged State and a nation fallen among thieves will 
one day resort for lessons of political wisdom and 
honesty to this sole survivor among the town-gov- 
ernments, which were the procreant cradle of our 
republic. % 

The whole system of municipal knavery results 
from the fact — in itself alarming and threatening — 
that the property of every community is at the dis- 
posal of a majority, which hardly feels the burden, 
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though it may hope in various ways to profit by the 
disbursement, of the annual taxes. It is perfectly 
well known that in some cases the promise of gain- 
ful employment on contemplated streets or build- 
ings, in some, threats of discharge from factories, 
in some, direct and unconcealed pecuniary bribes, 
have alone secured the votes requisite for the choice 
of men or the passing of measures, in opposition 
not only to the property, but to the intelligence, 
sound judgment and moral sense of an entire 
community. Nay, it is a notorious fact that meas- 
ures of the gravest import have sometimes been 
thus earned by a majority composed chiefly of im- 
ported and manufactured citizens, some of them not 
yet able to understand an English sentence, hardly 
any of them capable of comprehending the meaning 
of the vote they cast. 

Now there is a limit, which overpassed, taxation 
begins to trench upon reserved capital, in keeping 
which intact and growing the public has even a 
more vital interest than individual tax-payers. This 
limit has been in some of our municipalities closely 
approached, if not exceeded. To exceed it is inev- 
itable etiolation, decline and ruin. 

These concerns may at first sight seem beyond 
the scope of legislation. But are they? The 
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towns of ]S"ew England were in earlier times pre- 
eminently capable of self-government; but if they 
have for any reason ceased to be so, may not their 
excesses be restrained, without doing violence to 
their just and safe liberties? Cannot their indis- 
cretion be averted, while their reasonable discretion 
remains unimpaired? It is within the power of the 
legislature to set limits to the rate of taxation ; to 
define the kinds of expenses which a city or town 
may or may not incur; to establish boards or modes 
of appeal with reference to extraordinary expendi- 
tures of doubtful utility; to lodge in some county 
or State authority a veto upon the street-making 
power, exercised, as it often is, wantonly, corruptly 
and injuriously; and to enact penalties at once 
severe and ignominious for fraud or complicity 
with fraud in municipal office, and for the use of 
threats, promises or bribes to influence voters. 

I must pass to yet another form of the warfare 
upon property, namely, combinations and concerted 
aggressive movements of labor against capital, of 
the employed against employers. Here the agita- 
tion proceeds in part from ignorance, in part from 
wilful misrepresentation. There is not a vestige of 
the wrong and oppression complained of. Manual 
and mechanical labor is not only better paid here 
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than anywhere else in the world, but its compensa- 
tion exceeds that of mercantile and professional 
services. In these last, to be sure, there are a few 
great prizes, but not one to a hundred competitors. 
Take from the average income of a professional 
man a sum equal to the life-annuity that might 
have been purchased by the money expended in his 
education, and for his support during the unpro- 
ductive years which would have been productive 
had he been a laborer, — subtract still further his 
strictly professional expenses, and those which are 
required by his position, but yield no benefit or 
comfort to him or his family, — you have reduced 
his earnings to a pittance which the man who 
shovels your coal would scorn to work for. Similar 
calculations as to persons employed in commercial 
operations would give alike result. "When I say 
that labor is well paid, there is indeed one grievous 
exception, that is, the labor of women j but for this 
exception men are in no degree accountable. The 
sole reason why women are underpaid is that 
women who do not need employment are mean 
enough to underbid those who do need it; and the 
lowest price at which labor, as well as any other 
commodity is offered, must rule the market. But, 
with this exception, in the joint earnings of labor 
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and capital, labor is now getting the lion's share, 
and is still clamoring and grasping for more. 
The revenue of machinery and labor-saving proc- 
esses inures, immediately on the extinction of 
patent-rights, to the sole benefit of the laborer, and 
he has a just title to it either in money or money's 
worth or in time; but he now claims it in both. 
Persons of moderate income are already seriously 
embarrassed and straitened by the cost of necessary 
labor, and the screws of the inflexible and growing 
demand are turned by those who learned in trans- 
Atlantic homes to inflict, by being trained to 
endure extortion. How well they have learned 
the lesson is attested by the magnificent cathedrals 
and churches they are building, by their deposits in 
our savings-banks, by the rapid increase of their 
visible property, and by the disappearance of large 
amounts in remittances to their native country. 

The demand of which I speak, if passively 
yielded to, will grow of its own necessity to a 
point at which a ruinous collapse is inevitable. 
As labor enters into the price of every commodity, 
the laboring man is* increasing the cost of his own 
subsistence by the increase of his own wages, and ( 
every successful exaction is therefore a logical 
reason for increased ,exaction. Yet, on the other 
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hand, with prices exorbitantly enhanced, general 
consumption must diminish, the scope for remun- 
erative labor must be narrowed, and idleness, priva- 
tion and suffering on an extended scale must be the 
consequence. It is toward this result that tend 
all exclusive and arbitrary trade-unions, strikes 
of operatives, and factious measures for obtaining 
control of the labor-market, which can be fair only 
when left free; for the actual worth of labor, as of 
flour or sugar, is determined by the ratio of the 
supply to the demand. 

To keep the labor-market free requires in our 
time wise and wary vigilance on the part of our 
legislative bodies. Not only have they the often 
difficult task of so framing preventive laws that 
they cannot be evaded; but they are annually 
called upon to violate freedom and right, by 
sanctioning associations of laborers whose govern- 
ment is a truculent and cruel despotism, and by 
imposing arbitrary restrictions on the contract 
between the employer and the employed. 

I have thus indicated some of the ways in which 
property is liable to depredation, in our own time 
and country; and all the more liable because we 
have current among us certain traditional and im- 
ported maxims — belonging not, improperly to other 
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times and lands — which identify property with 
pride, rapacity, oppression, and, in general, with 
the attributes of birds of prey. In the American 
republic of the nineteenth century, if the old division 
of society into the preying and the preyed upon is 
not wholly obliterated, it is to the latter class, not to 
the former, that the rich belong. 

I have chosen property and its dangers as my 
subject for this occasion, because there is no other 
subject that so intimately concerns the legislative 
body which commences its session to-day. The 
postponed business and the petitions on file relate 
almost wholly to pecuniary interests, and in many 
instances involve delicate and important questions 
of right between the public, existing or projected 
corporations, and individual citizens. In all such 
cases you will, I think, find your work greatly 
facilitated, if you will put the question of right 
before that of expediency, instead of attempting 
to grope the way to the right through the expe- 
dient. The single eye, says the Divine Teacher, 
is full of light \ while, according to* Him, double 
vision is no better than blindness. The single 
eye, seeking the right, can hardly fail to discern 
it. The cases of doubt and perplexity are gen- 
erally those in whicb the endeavor is to find some 
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creditable way of bending the obviously right in 
the direction of what is falsely imagined to be 
expedient. 

You will pardon me if I remind you that in our 
time there are many indirect methods of warping 
the honest opinion and sound judgment of a legis- 
lator, without his own consciousness. The man 
who takes an overt bribe must despise himself 
more heartily than he is despised by others. But 
there are insidious social influences — attentions, 
courtesies, flatteries — to which even the most up- 
right purpose may yield unawares. Then, too, 
there is often an over-strong temptation to him 
who is earnestly pursuing some honest end to 
barter his vote and influence for a measure or 
enterprise which he does not wholly approve, in 
return for votes and influence in behalf of the 
measure or enterprise which he has most at heart. 
There is, also, to our poor human nature a profound 
significance in the Divine precept, "Thou shalt 
take no gift; for the gift blindeth the wise, and 
perverteth the words of the righteous." This is 
true, not only of the secret douceur, which no 
honest man will touch, but equally of gifts offered 
in open day, and to the entire body of which the 
donor— individual or corporate — may demand privi- 
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leges or favors. The excursion planned for a 
retiring legislature, and so planned as to include 
not only its members, but their wives and children, 
and the strangers within their gates, and outside 
of them too, is not without a view to the votes of 
the reelected members, and may bias the judgment 
of men who are incapable of conscious wrong. 
Claim, if you deem it your due, free transit for 
yourselves on the routes which you must traverse 
in the public service ; but accept no gratuities from 
corporations that may be your suitors. 

I have not forgotten that I was invited to address 
you as a minister of religion; and though I have 
not filled my discourse with sacred words, I have 
given utterance only to such views as bear in my 
own thought, and I am sure ought to bear in your 
minds, the sanction of religious obligation. The 
Divine law, as uttered in the thunders of Sinai, 
as reenacted by our Saviour, attaches inviolable 
sacredness to those rights of property which lie 
at the basis of social order, civilization and prog- 
ress. This law I have, to the best of my ability, 
endeavored to interpret, in its application to the 
great questions and issues which may demand 
your serious consideration as the chosen trustees 
and guardians of right, justice and equity. Heaven 
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grant that you acquit yourselves as f *able men, 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating covetous- 
ness." May the record of your service be such as 
you can fully justify to your own hearts, and to 
God who w is greater than your hearts, and knoweth 
all things." The place on which you enter has 
been nobly filled from the earliest days of our 
provincial history. May the mantle of the fathers 
rest upon the children, and may the God of the 
fathers breathe into the children His own spirit 
of counsel and wisdom. 

I rejoice to believe that nowhere upon earth is 
there higher honor paid than in our own State to 
political integrity and faithfulness. Last summer, 
as I frequently passed to and from my country 
lodgings, the railway train stopped at a little 
station in Maine, hard by a small, black, one-story 
cottage, where John Albion Andrew was born. 
All eyes were uniformly turned to that house in 
profound reverence, as they might have been to 
some sacred shrine, or some place of holy pil- 
grimage. Indeed, what shrine can be more sacred, 
what spot more holy, than that which forme'd and 
nurtured the budding virtues of him, who, with 
guileless simplicity, and witli a single-hearted 
purity, in which even malice and rancor could 
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find no ground for reproach, in the life and death 
struggle of our republic, consecrated his noble 
mind, his great heart, his unresting toil to the 
service of his God in the service of his country? 

Long may it be ere like memories shall be re- 
called in sadness of our now retiring chief magis- 
trate; but, whether in private life or in yet other 
high places of public chai *e and office, he will bear 
with him the gratitude and love by which man 
anticipates the Divine verdict on uprightness and 
fidelity in trusts of large and high responsibleness, 
held as in commission from God, and discharged* 
"as ever in the great Taskmaster's eye." We 
are thankful that, in the chair of state which he 
vacates, the succession of personal and civic virtue 
and of Christian piety and philanthropy is not 
suspended; and so long as it shall be thus filled, 
there will be faith and hope in our traditional 
prayer, "God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts." 
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House of Representatives, Boston, January 3, 1873. 

Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D. D. 

Dear Sir : — The undersigned have the honor to transmit to you the following 
vote, which was unanimously passed by the House to-day : — 

" Ordered, That a Committee of three be appointed to present the thanks 01 
the House to the Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., for his very able and eloquent 
discourse before the executive and legislative branches of the government, on 
the 1st inst., and to request a copy of the same for the press." 

It will give us pleasure to report to the House that you have furnished a copy 
of the Sermon before named for publication. 

Very respectfully yours, 

ALBERT PALMER, 
E. D. WINSLOW, 
C. V. HANSON, 

Committee. 



Boston, January 4, 1873. 

Gentlemen :— Your favor of the 3d inst., transmitting to me the vote and the 
request of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts, was duly received. 
Permit me in reply to thank you for your kindness and courtesy, and oblige me 
by expressing to the House my high sense of the honor its recent action relative 
to the Election Sermon I had the pleasure to preach conferred upon me. 

It affords me additional satisfaction to be able to comply with its wishes, by 
placing the manuscript at its disposal. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEO. C. LORIMER. 

To Messrs. Albert Palmer, E. D. Winslow, C. V. Hanson, 

Committee of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 
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Ordered, That three thousand copies of the Sermon preached by Rev. Dr. 
Lorimer be printed, under the direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use 
of the executive and legislative branches of the government. 

CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Clerk. 
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SERMON. 



" Think not that I am come to destroy the law. * * * * I am not come to 

DESTROY, BUT TO FULFIL. FOR VERILY I SAY UNTO YOU, TILL HEAVEN AND EARTH 
PA88, ONE JOT OR ONE TITTLE SHALL IN NO WISE PASS FROM THE LAW, TILL ALL 

BE fulfilled." Matthew v : 17, 18. 

When shall this physical order pass away ? 
When shall this world, like a leaky ship, go down 
in the engulfing seas of eternity? When shall this 
earth, with all its varied beauties, pass away; and 
these heavens, with all their glories, w wax old as 
doth a garment," or as w a vesture be folded " and 
removed? A catastrophe so stupendous is doubt- 
less possible : 

" The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

But we look in vain for signs of its speedy accom- 
plishment. Thousands of years have followed each 
other in swift succession, and still the earth ap- 
pears as fresh, as fair, and young as she was on 
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that morning when new from her Creator's hand 
she thrilled with joy his angel sons. She bears no 
marks of age, gives no evidence of failing vigor. 
Still the tides of ocean wait the footsteps of the 
moon, unwearied and unchanged; still the water 
rolls its way by many thousand channels to the sea 
with unvarying regularity; and still the seed-time 
and harvest do not fail nor cease to bless us with 
their bounty. Even where her fields have been 
desolated by war, where her bosom has been har- 
rowed by its battles, and her beauties disfigured by 
its horrors, — even there she has speedily reasserted 
her supremacy, and with loving thoughtfulness 
hidden the path of the conqueror with the shame 
of the vanquished beneath the veil of her vernal 
luxuriance. 

Neither do the heavens show traces of decay nor 
of dissolution. Still those infinite Armadas, those 
numberless fleets with glistening sails, pursue their 
silent voyages; still those innumerable encamp- 
ments with flashing banners maintain their lofty 
stations; and still the fiery meteor and blazing 
comet, no longer viewed as omens of dire disaster, 
come forth as sentinels to proclaim amid the 
watches of the night that ff all is well " through- 
out the universe of God. 
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Indeed, wherever the mind of man can penetrate 
it receives fresh impressions of the necessary per- 
manency of the present physical order; and it can- 
not but believe that even the disruptions which 
may occur in the future, though violent enough to 
verify the predictions of Scripture regarding them, 
will not effect its utter overthrow. 

But according to the words of the text, spoken 
by that Christ before whom the nations now bow 
in homage, there is something even more enduring 
and unchangeable than this material system, with 
its inexorable forces. The Saviour had appeared 
among men claiming a Divine commission; but 
there was much in his doctrine which perplexed 
the people, and disturbed their rulers. Many ap- 
prehended that the drift of his ministry would 
prove unfavorable to the authority of the Moral 
Law, threatening its integrity, if not its very ex- 
istence. They suspected that he aimed to dispar- 
age the principles of the Decalogue, encouraging a 
revolt from that allegiance ever due to its require- 
ments as the solemn expression of Jehovah's will. 
The Saviour read their thoughts in their looks, and 
at once defends himself from their unjust suspi- 
cions. He declares that he had not come to de- 
stroy the Moral Law; yea, that he could not do it, 
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because it is indestructible. He further argues that 
the stability of the ethical surpasses the stability 
of the physical, and represents it as so unchange- 
able that it will abide as long as the steadfast order 
of the heavens and earth continues, and even 
longer, for when that is unsettled the moral law 
will not be annulled, but rather then be more per- 
fectly apprehended, reverenced and obeyed. Of 
course he does not deny that he could obscure its 
teachings, and confuse the judgments of mankind, 
but even then he would not have succeeded in an- 
nihilating the eternal rule of right. Right would 
still be right, wrong would still be wrong, how- 
ever he might wickedly or unwisely labor to con- 
found them. Omnipotence itself would fail in such 
an unholy enterprise; for the law is but the tran- 
script of God's own moral nature; and we must 
conceive what is inconceivable, namely, that he 
should destroy himself, for us to believe it pos- 
sible for him to accomplish its overthrow. w God 
cannot deny himself/' says the Holy Scriptures, 
and reason, therefore, concludes that he cannot 
deny his law which is in substance the expres- 
sion of his ethical perfections. 

Instead of pursuing such a course, the Saviour 
announces that he had appeared among men to 
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fulfil the law in all of its requirements; and to 
legislate for the race in harmony with its princi- 
ples, developing them, and applying them to the 
every-day affairs of our earthly life. 

This free interpretation of the text is sustained 
by the weighty authority of Alford in his notes on 
the passage appended to his version of the New 
Testament, and from it we learn that Christ as the 
Divine Legislator emphatically proclaimed to all 
ages 

The Stability of the Moral Law. 
Fellow-citizens, members of this Honorable Court, 
I invite you to meditate on the reality of this fun- 
damental principle; for unless I am greatly mis- 
taken its recognition by this body is in no small 
degree necessary to the true glory of our beloved 
Commonwealth. 



The Principle Maintained. 

We live in an age of progress. In its march 
ancient and venerated authority has been over- 
thrown. It has subjugated traditions and institu- 
tions on which, as on an immovable rock, the well- 
being of society was supposed to rest. Statutes 
which took centuries to mature have been swept 
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away in an hour, and governments thought fixed 
like stars have dissolved like frost-work in the sun. 
At last there seems to be but one settled purpose 
among men; namely, to unsettle everything under 
the heavens. Naturally enough, this spirit has 
generated in most of our communities a doubt re- 
garding the immutability of moral law. Many 
have come to view it as indefinite in its require- 
ments and uncertain in its operations. Ethical 
progress is, therefore, demanded to keep pace with 
the onward movements in other departments of 
thought; and by this progress is not meant a stricter 
conformity to the standard of duty, but an amend- 
ment, modification or subversion of the standard 
itself. 

Such ideas have been fostered by that prevailing 
utilitarian philosophy, advocated by Mandeville, 
Helvetius and Bentham, which teaches that pleas- 
ure is the only good, and that moral good and 
moral evil mean nothing more than our voluntary 
conformity to a precept by which the former can 
be secured and the latter avoided. Of course this 
philosophy can only recognize self-interest as the 
fundamental rule of human conduct, and if the rule 
Is sound, as the interests of men are as varied as 
they are powerful, it is impossible for any settled 
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code of ethics to exist. That is, utilitarianism 
and stability in morals are inconsistent with each 
other; if the first is worthy our support, the second 
must be a delusion. Probably this error has also 
been encouraged by what may be observed in the 
legislation and administration of earthly govern- 
ments. Crime too frequently defeats the ends of jus- 
tice; and, alas, justice is sometimes blind to crime! 
The juridical ermine is stained and draggled in the 
mire of political corruption, and its evenly balanced 
scales is chiefly busy with weighing bribes to pur- 
chase favor for the guilty. Wealthy corporations 
violate their public obligations with impunity, 
wealthy monopolies become exacting and oppres- 
sive, while wealthy individuals plunder extensively 
or murder deliberately, and after they have in- 
dulged their avarice or hatred comfortably repose 
under their vine and fig-tree with few to molest or 
make them afraid. Beholding fickleness, inequali- 
ty, and uncertainty in human governments, is it 
not natural that by an easy though unwarranted 
transition, the same radical defects should be im- 
puted to that which is Divine? 

But whether it springs from these sources or 
from others, it is evident that the majority of man- 
kind do not realize that God has an immutable law, 
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permanently established, and enforced by penalties 
which occur in an unfailing order of sequence. 
They do not feel that there are results connected 
with conduct which must follow, all the created 
power in the universe to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Men who protect their bodies against heat 
and cold, famine and disease, because they are 
convinced that in the physical order they cannot 
expose themselves with impunity, will tamper with 
their moral natures, thinking that they can lie, 
cheat, steal or murder without necessarily entail- 
ing upon themselves any terrible consequences. It 
is this delusion that breeds venality in legislatures, 
corruption in judges, dishonesty in merchants, and 
vices of every description in the people at large. 
But rest assured, by whatever specious arguments 
or brilliant sophistry men may seek to sustain 
their belief in the instability of moral law, that it 
has no foundation either in reason or the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

God's Law is unchangeable in its require- 
ments. Unquestionably there is nothing to be 
found in the world which has undergone so little 
alteration as those great dogmas of which moral 
systems are composed. To reverence God, to do 
good to others, to sacrifice for their benefit your 
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♦own wishes, to love your neighbor as yourself, to 
forgive your enemies, to restrain your passions, to 
preserve your integrity, to honor your parents, to 
respect those who are placed in authority over you; 
these, and a few other principles, are the sole es- 
sentials of morals, and they have been known for 
thousands of years; and as Buckle has said in 
referring to them, * Not one jot or tittle has been 
added to them by all the sermons, homilies, and 
books which philosophers and theologians have 
been able to produce." The rule of conduct, as 
propounded in the New Testament even, contains 
no maxim essentially different from what had pre- 
viously been enunciated, and some of the most 
beautiful passages in the apostolic writings are 
quotations from pagan authors. This is well 
known to every scholar. He who will take the 
pains to acquaint himself with the opinions of the 
Stoics as they are set forth in Lecky's History of 
European Morals, will be impressed with the just- 
ness of these observations. Careful investigation 
will satisfy any inquirer that the elements of our 
ethics were not unknown to Buddhists, Brahmins, 
Sihk doctors, and Astecs, as well as to Jews, 
Greeks and Eomans. Indeed, the most enlight- 
ened among the ancients recognized a rule of right 
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and wrong above and beyond all human enact-* 
ments, inwrought in the very constitution of things, 
which they declared was unchangeable. Thus 
Ulpian, a Koman writer, maintained, that w as far 
as natural law is concerned, aU men are equal." 
" Slavery " was defined by Florentinus as w a cus- 
tom of the law of nations, by which one man, con- 
trary to the law of nature, is subjected to the 
dominion of another." And in the same spirit 
Cicero in his w De Republica," exclaimed : w There 
exists a true law pervading all minds. * * * * 
This law cannot be annulled or overruled: no 
senate can loose us from it, no jurist can explain it 
away. It is not one law at Athens, and another at 
Eome; one at present, and another hereafter, but 
one law perpetual and immutable." 

Sir James Mackintosh was so struck with the 
stationary character of moral principles that he 
denies the possibility of their ever being changed, 
and fully indorsed the doctrine enunciated by 
Cicero. He says : w Morality admits no discover- 
ies. * * * * More than three thousand years have 
elapsed since the composition of the Pentateuch, 
and let any man if he is able tell me in what im- 
portant particular the rule of life has varied since 
that distant period. Let the institutes of Menu 
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be explored with the same view, we shall arrive at 
the same conclusion. Let the books of false re- 
ligions be opened, it will be found that their moral 
system is in all its great features the same. The 
law of duty has hitherto been stationary, and in 
my opinion it* is likely forever to continue so." 
These authorities express my own sincere convic- 
tion. 

Probably some Christians will object to our 
statement on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with the mission of Moses, and the ministry of our 
Saviour. In their opinion these benefactors came 
to reveal the moral law, because it could not be 
discovered by man's intellect unaided by Divine 
inspiration. I may be allowed to ask in reply, 
Was there no standard of duty known prior to the 
times of Moses? Does not the great Apostle 
declare that the Gentiles w show the work of the 
law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness"? And may it not be that the 
Sinaitic revelation was demanded by the long night 
of Jewish bondage which had degraded that 
people, and thus unfitted them to take a posi- 
tion at once as a great nation? To have devel- 
oped unaided a Decalogue would have required 
centuries; and it is not improbable for the. fulfil- 
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ment of his purposes that God bestowed upon 
them this simple but sublime code to avoid this 
weary delay, and to provide for all nations a stand- 
ard of appeal to which they might go for an au- 
thoritative decision on questions likely to arise in 
their moral training and history. In regard to the 
mission of Christ we have already seen that it did 
not contemplate the revocation of the Mosaical 
law. He amplified its precepts, but more espe- 
cially he unfolded its wonderful spirituality. It 
was his glory to live it, not to give it, and to live it 
in so beautiful a manner as to make it appear like 
a fresh revelation from the lips of Jehovah. More- 
over, Christ appeared on the earth as the herald 
of mercy, not of justice, to open up the way of 
salvation for the lost, w not to condemn the sons 
of mQn." His throne is Calvary, not Sinai; his 
sceptre love, not force; and his statute-book is not 
the stony table, but the God-imaged human soul. 

Whether this explanation fairly meets the ob- 
jection we have considered or not, others must 
decide; but I am satisfied that analogy warrants 
the hearty reception of this doctrine, and confirms 
what we have seen to be the judgment of many 
accurate thinkers. 

The constancy of Nature is one of its most char- 
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acteristic features. It may require the aid of sci- 
ence to discover how unvarying it is in all of its 
processes, — how even its apparent waywardness is 
part of a mighty plan which never changes. But 
the more thoroughly it is tested, the clearer will 
we see that Nature works by a rule which knows 
no abatement, pursuing the strict path of obedi- 
ence from which the most scrutinizing eye can 
detect no deviation. Its hidden movements are 
conducted as rigorously as fate, and the very fitful 
agitations of the weather, earthquakes and all, 
have their law and their principle. Science did 
not create these laws, it only discovered them; and 
its testimony is that they are now as they have 
ever been, and will be as they are to-day as long 
as the present constitution of things shall last. 
But if God has a settled administration in the ma- 
terial sphere, are we not justified in the inference 
that it is as definite in the moral? Is He not Lord 
over both realms? Does not his sceptre sway the 
movements of both alike? Can it be that there is 
no resemblance between them, — that he has fixed 
principles of government in one department and 
none in the other? Are they not rather so inti- 
mately allied that the first typifies the second, and 
thus becomes the , witness of its unchangeable- 
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ness? If it is consistent with His character to 
ordain immutable order in one domain, and if it is 
demanded by the important ends it is to accom- 
plish, for the same reasons we have a right to 
expect it in the other. It will be admitted that 
man's welfare requires permanency in the opera- 
tions of physical law; without it he would neither 
know when nor how to provide for his returning 
wants ; but much more is it needed for his highest 
good in the moral. How can he progress in vir- 
tue unless there is a definite mould in which it 
must be cast? How even guard his body from the 
consequences of his moral conduct if it is gov- 
erned by no rule, or if the rule be ficHe? If 
there is no absolute right, there is of course no 
absolute wrong; and if this is true, then we may 
with equal innocence pursue either of the two we 
please, or as we are impelled by passion or self- 
interest; but such a principle of action would lead 
to lying, murder, treason, lust and blasphemy, 
and these would multiply disorders, and unre- 
strained by conscience end in the destruction of 
the race. Thus, then, it appears that man's high- 
est good imperatively demands unchangeableness 
in the requirements of moral law. 

This representation logically, involves another 
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of equal importance : it is the unvarying constancy 
which marks its enforcement. It is inexo- 
rably CERTAIN AND REGULAR IN ITS OPERA- 
TIONS. Its requirements are not mere recommen- 
dations, but solemn commands, strictly bounded 
by retributive consequences. So intimate is the 
connection between precept and penalty that the 
infliction of the punishment does not seem to 
demand the personal and direct agency of the 
Deity, but necessarily follows a transgression 
as surely as any physical effect succeeds its 
appropriate cause. Neither does our ignorance 
shield us from the result; for just as it is in the 
material, is it in the moral: as fire burns, water 
drowns, and poison kills, whether we are aware of 
these facts or not, so every vice inevitably injures, 
whether we are sufficiently enlightened or not to 
trace the connection. In support of this general 
view consult your own consciousness. When 
you violate God's law is it not invariably suc- 
ceeded by an uneasiness and apprehension, which 
carry with them the conviction ^hat the act does 
not terminate with its commission, but is to prove 
productive of some definite evil yet to be experi- 
enced? Is it not also accompanied by a sense of 
personal degradation and unhappiness, however 
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you may have spangled yourselves over with 
plausible excuses to justify the departure from the 
strict line of duty? You may have excited a 
frenzy of mirth with strong drink, or have lulled 
your conscience to sleep with opiate promises of 
amendment, but still you have felt that somehow 
or another you could not walk as uprightly as 
before. In brief, you were conscious of loss ex- 
perienced; and this occurs so invariably that we 
have no good reason for supposing that it ever 
will be otherwise. "What is the significance of 
despair, if it does not mean that the guilty feels 
himself caught in the meshes of retributive law, 
from whence he can no more deliver himself than 
he could arrest the scathing lightning by a word? 
It masters him, holds him down, overawes and 
overwhelms him, because he discovers no avenue 
of escape from condemnation. Though these se- 
quences are not always visible, experienced as they 
directly are in the sphere of the moral, the human 
soul, they are none the less real and terrible. 
The unseen though intangible, exists and operates 
as certainly as the seen. 

It has been thought by some inquirers that this 
position is irreconcilable with instances of appar- 
ent injustice in the Divine administration. While 
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I do not presume fully to comprehend the nature 
of His government, or to be able to explain away 
all the difficulties which may arise in its history, 
I cannot see any reason for the suspicion that any 
of the doings of the Supreme Judge can be other- 
wise than always right. But we are told of men 
who have preserved their integrity, and yet have 
never succeeded in business, or acquired any social 
or political influence. On the other hand we are 
shown scores of adventurers, tricksters and knaves, 
who have prospered in everything they have un- 
dertaken. We are reminded, also, that gentle- 
men of spotless reputation, who have secured a 
competency by persevering industry, have been 
suddenly impoverished by some wide-sweeping 
calamity, such as the devastating Boston fire of 
1872, and thus been compelled to begin life again 
just as they commenced it twenty or thirty years 
before. And it is asked, How such facts can be 
harmonized with the doctrine of this discourse? 
I may not be able to explain to your satisfaction 
these difficulties, but I think I can indicate at least 
the direction in which the explanation lies. 

I lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that suc- 
cess in business is conditioned on more than in- 
tegrity; there must be energy and sagacity as 
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well. There are other than mere moral qualities 
demanded for the struggle with the obstacles in 
the way of victory. Talents are so necessary that 
it is almost certain that a clever rogue will beat 
a dull man, even though he be upright. The two 
should be combined, and it is well to remember 
that there is nothing in mere rectitude that prom- 
ises, through an established sequence, temporal 
prosperity. What it confers, what it cannot but 
confer, is peace of mind, quiet of conscience; and 
when it is outraged, though there may be splendid 
success in commerce or in politics, because there 
may be splendid endowments, the penalty has not 
been evaded, but will rest upon the guilty soul 
with a weight too terrible to be borne. In neither 
case does the law fail to mete out to each accord- 
ing to his merits, and who would not prefer the 
lot of the humbler with its peace and satisfaction, 
than wear the silken trappings and the glittering 
ornaments of the proud at the cost of these bless- 
ings? 

Neither is there any failure in the strict admin- 
istration of justice when worthy men are deprived 
by calamities of their fortune. They may have 
been culpably negligent and have failed to provide 
against disaster; they may have been too weak to 
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grapple with dangers; foresight and measures of 
security may have been wanting; and in such 
cases the most immaculate virtue will not quench ) 
fires, stay epidemics, or arrest commercial panics.\ 
Fire-engines, sanitary commissions, and a good j 
bank account, combined with energy and intelli- ^ 
gence, are the means which virtue requires to meet / 
such emergencies. And when the sufferer is not / 
blameworthy in these particulars his losses may 
be caused by the errors or crimes of others; a 
contingency made possible by the sodality of hu- 
man interests from which he cannot escape, but 
from which he receives as many undeserved bene- 
fits as he does evils. On either supposition the 
virtuous man is not deprived of the reward con- 
sequent on conformity to the moral law — his pure 
and lofty character remains. He does not begin 
life again at the point where he first started; for 
he now possesses character, the creation of obedi- 
ence, and that neither fire can consume nor waters 
overflow — it is eternal! 

Let us not then be deceived, "that which a 
man sows shall he also reap." The gross concep- 
tions of the ancients, which represented penalties as 
outward and visible, we may discard, but the truth 
which underlies them we must not ignore. Ret- 
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ribution is inevitable; no combinations can arrest 
or alter it, no power avert it, and no cunning elude 
it. As you stood some stormy day on the sea-cliff, . 
and marked the giant billow rise from the depths 
to rush on with foaming crest, casting itself all 
trembling and thundering on the shore, did you 
fancy that you could stay its course? Did you 
ever stand beneath the leaden, lowering cloud, 
and note the lightning leap and flash, dazzling 
athwart the gloom, and think that you could grasp 
the bolt, or change its path? But more vain his 
hope, — be he man, fiend, or angel — who believes 
that he can trample upon right, and yet escape its 
avenging omnipotence. The murderer cannot hide 
from it, the thief cannot cheat it, nor the traitor 
betray it; like the world itself, it onward moves, 
and mocks the foolish men who deny its certain 
vindication. Doubtless it was this impression which 
led Daniel Webster, during the trial of the Knapps, 
to declare that w These convictions are with us in 
this life, will be with us at its close, and in that 
scene of inconceivable solemnity which lies yet 
farther onward, we shall still find ourselves sur- 
rounded by the consciousness of duty, to pain us 
whenever it has been violated, and to console us so 
far as God may have given us grace to perform it." 
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Here, then, gentlemen, we find the one stable 
thing in this world of change; the one enduring 
rock amid earthly mutabilities, of which we may 
say with the prophet Isaiah, w The grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God 
shall stand forever." 

II. 

The Principle Applied. 
Jesus taught by his example that such a law as 
this must be supreme, governing us in all the 
relations and concerns of life. No argument is 
needed to vindicate so obvious a conclusion. If 
it is what we have described, then in the very 
nature of the case we are under the highest obli- 
gation to conform in thought and deed to its re- 
quirements. This application of the principle 
should be made by every citizen of the Common- 
wealth; and equally so by this Honorable Court in 
its official capacity. Indeed, its exclusive refer- 
ence to this body is warranted by the occasion 
which originally led to its enunciation. You will 
readily recall what I intimated at the outset, that 
Jesus came to legislate, and adopted this as the 
foundation of his work; therefore, it is fitting that 
it should be directly applied to you who sustain a 
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similar relation to the people, and who like Christ 
should be actuated by a sincere desire to promote 
their welfare. You also are to legislate, and the 
moral law should be your supreme guide, regu- 
lating and determining your enactments. Your 
statutes should breathe its spirit, be in harmony 
with its commandments, and at best be an ampli- 
fication of its teachings, and at least never cross 
its path nor come in conflict with its authority. 
The celebrated Burke (see Correspondence, vol. J., 
p. 332) uttered this sentiment: ^The principles 
of true politics are those of morality enlarged; 
and I neither now do nor ever will admit of any 
other." To this enlargement you have been set 
apart by the suffrages of the people, and it is to 
this that I would have you confine your legisla- 
tion. John Locke once said (see his w Life" by 
Lord King, vol. I., p. 9) : w True politics I look 
on as a part of moral philosophy, which is nothing 
but the art of conducting men right in society, 
and supporting a community amongst its neigh- 
bors." May such a philosophy, the practical phi- 
losophy of the doctrine I have propounded, prevail 
in your councils. 

It is one of the saddest facts of history that asso- 
ciations and corporations are never as virtuous as 
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the individuals who compose them. The foul 
deeds they have authorized, the unjust decisions 
they have imposed, the cruelties they have legal- 
ized are matters of common knowledge. Even 
ecclesiastical councils are not exempt from these 
charges. Grave divines when assembled in the 
name of the Church have sanctioned abominations 
offensive to Heaven, and injurious to earth. The 
. purity of their characters, the gentleness of their 
manners were no sufficient protection against the 
baneful influence of official association. I do not 
attempt to explain this fact; I assert it, knowing 
that it cannot be disproved. I do so to justify my 
appeal, that you apply this fundamental principle 
of our Saviour's legislation to your own, and to 
warrant me in further urging you to pursue this 
course by motives which I deem worthy your con- 
sideration as statesmen. 

First, it will be found that all enduring 
legislation depends upon its harmony with 
the moral law. 

There is in the London Inns of Court a remark- 
able picture. It is painted on the ceiling of a 
large chamber, and represents Moses holding in 
his hands the two Tables of the Law, surrounded 
by the famous heathen and Christian legislators, 
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including the authors of our own Declaration of 
Independence. Evidently the design of the artist 
is that all enduring enactments spring from one 
source, and correspond to one model. Blackstone, 
the great legal authority, most admirably illus- 
trates and sustains this point. In his judgment, 
the laws that have the spirit of continuance in 
them are those born of the Decalogue, and which 
retain a marked resemblance to their mother. It 
is well known that many of our most unchange- 
able institutions grew out of those founded by 
King Alfred of England, and when proclaimed 
were introduced by the recital of important pas- 
sages from the Old and New Testaments, intimat- 
ing thereby that this agreement was necessary to 
their perpetuity. We do not deny that statutes 
unjust in themselves, contrary to this standard 
in their terms and purposes, may afflict nations 
for centuries; but we believe their existence to be 
a mere question of time; they will ultimately fall, 
and those who enacted them will have labored 
in vain. Let us take an extreme case by way 
of example: Suppose that we could so far de- 
generate- as to adopt the free-love, socialistic 
doctrines, which have troubled France, and which 
misguided persons are trying to foist upon our 
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own country, how long think you would they con- 
tinue as the supreme law of the land? Certain- 
ly not many years of existence would be theirs. 
They would speedily perish. Every pure-minded 
woman would shrink from their sensuality; every 
honored matron would revolt from their licentious- 
ness, and inspire her sons with loathing of their 
brutalizing tendencies. Outraged homes would 
appeal, by the sweet memories of domestic felicity, 
from the wanton desecration of their peace; in- 
dustrious men, wronged by idlers who claim the 
fruit of toil without sharing its burdens, would in- 
dignantly revolt from the injustice, and impatiently 
seek an opportunity to trample these theories in 
the dust, exterminating if possible every trace of 
their pernicious existence. What could withstand 
this combination? Armies would be powerless 
before it; for the soldiers themselves would yearn 
for the blessings which this holy alliance aimed to 
achieve; magistrates would be unable to check it, 
for those who deserved the name would perceive 
that the reign of socialism was but a reign of an- 
archy, and therefore, in the interests of law and 
order they would be unwilling to retard its over- 
throw. Qf the certainty of this opinion we have 
had ample proof in our own history. Though 
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slavery was established in the nation by constitu- 
tional law, though it was protected by special 
enactments, though its claims were enforced in 
cities like Boston; though wealth, social standing, 
and even piety were arrayed upon it$ side, yet it 
could" not endure. Constitutional provisions, 
state legislation, nor half a million of brave men 
in arms could preserve it. It could not perpetuate 
its life; for the colored man, because he is a man, 
possesses the inalienable right to freedom, — a right 
of which he might unjustly be deprived for a 
season, but which could not fail to reassert itself 
and ultimately triumph. Statesmen and their laws 
might question or deny it, but these were perish- 
able and did perish — the right could not! 

If then you would rear an enduring monument, 
—if you would build for unborn ages, let your 
statutes rest upon this rock, the Decalogue; then 
though storms of political agitations, though rev- 
olutionary tempests may beat upon it, it will sur- 
vive them all, and remain the grandest evidence 
of your probity and wisdom. 

Secondly, it will be found that all tbult 
beneficial legislation depends upon its har- 
mony with the moral law. 

Eecently the great orator of Spain, Castelear, 
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has instituted a contrast between republicanism 
in France and in America. The former he traces 
to the criticisms of Voltaire and the efforts of the 
monumental encyclopedists; but the latter he 
views as the offspring of an antiquated book, be-* 
longing to primitive society, called the Bible, and 
of a severe theology taught in the shaded retreats 
of Geneva and Holland. In glowing terms he 
portrays its history in France, as read in the light 
of her camp-fires, and the glories of her victories, 
but concludes the review by describing in sombre 
colors its vicissitudes and ultimate failure. Side 
by side with this in grand relief he relates the 
story of freedom in America; his sentences glow 
with eloquence, and at last swell into a stately 
panegyric as he declares its existence here to be 
the hope of the world, and the moral fact of the 
century. And in his judgment the reason for the 
superior character and the progressive spirit of 
republicanism in our country is that it was built 
upon the Bible, while in France the movement 
lacked what Quinet calls moral foundations. I 
regard this magnificent tribute to the influence of 
the Scriptures as one deserving our thoughtful 
consideration, especially in these times when reck- 
less men are agitating the public mind with radical 
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proposals to thrust them from our schools. Had 
we not better pause before we incur the guilt of 
undermining the political structure which we are 
to leave for the shelter of our children, and as a 
shrine and refuge for the oppressed of the nations? 
But his paper has a more direct bearing than this 
upon the thought now before us. It indicates the 
cause of that beneficial legislation which has ex- 
alted our country to its present leadership in the 
conflict of liberty. Our laws have very generally 
been fashioned after the Divine standard contained 
in the Bible; and thus they have ministered to 
the social and moral, political and religious devel- 
opment of the people. Just so far as they have 
thus been in conformity have they proved to be a 
lasting blessing. "We cannot conceive of its ever 
being otherwise; for, if what we have advanced is 
true, that retributive sequences invariably follow 
the violation of the Divine law, then those statutes 
which recognize its authority, and practically en- 
force its requirements must promote and conserve 
the well-being of the nation. 

In confirmation of this position permit me to 
ask, "Which precept of the Decalogue can be ig- 
nored with impunity? If you enact laws encour- 
aging distilleries, and the traffic in intoxicating 
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drinks, which murder as surely as arsenic, thus 
violating the commandment, w Thou shalt not kill," 
how can you escape the charge of entailing pov- 
erty, disease and death upon the community? If 
you sustain statutes facilitating divorce, the circu- 
lation of obscene literature, or the increase of 
licentiousness, thus transgressing the command- 
ment, w Thou shalt not commit adultery," how can 
you be guiltless of the crime and degradation 
which such statutes must foster? If you counte- 
nance enactments shielding dishonesty either in 
corporations or in individuals, whether they relate 
to property or to labor, thus setting at naught the 
prohibition, w Thou shalt not steal," how can you 
avoid inflicting upon the people the curse of pub- 
lic and private corruption, and the ultimate ruin 
of their industry? 

"We could extend these illustrations along the 
entire line of the Decalogue, not omitting the law 
of the Sabbath, and with the same result. But 
these are sufficient to prove that beneficial legis- 
lation must go hand in hand with that which has 
proceeded from the mind of Infinite "Wisdom. In 
my judgment the legislator cannot depart from 
this anchorage with impunity. He cannot do so 
without incurring the suspicion that he is either 
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not intelligent enough or honest enough to be 
honored with so sacred a trust; for if he thinks he 
can deny the inexorable order of sequence and 
legislate successfully against Nature, he must be 
sadly deficient in understanding; or if he know- 
? ingly can sanction what is contrary to immutable 
right and deliberately sacrifice the well-being of 
his constituents, he must be equally deficient in 
integrity: and on either supposition be utterly unfit 
for the position to which the misguided suffrages 
of the citizens have called him. 

Then, it will be found that all authori- 
tative LEGISLATION DEPENDS UPON ITS HARMONY 
WITH THE MORAL LAW. 

By the term w authoritative " I mean that which 
by reason of its character, without regard to the 
temporal penalties by which it is maintained, com- 
mends itself to the head and heart of those who 
are commanded to obey. I mean that element in 
human laws which leads to unconstrained and 
cheerful submission. It consists in their essential 
Tightness. As they accord with man's moral sen- 
timents, as they are coincident with his ethical 
nature, conscience becomes their ally, and invests 
them with its own authority. But if they do not 
correspond with the Decalogue, they fail in this 
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all-important feature, and so will be evaded, re- 
main a dead letter, or lead to revolutions to effect 
their abrogation. 

As a republic it is especially needful that we 
guard this point. We have no personal king, — no 
monarch exercising a fancied right divine, sways 
the sceptre of his arbitrary will over our broad 
domains. Our fathers revolted from such rulers, 
and their children would not tolerate their tyranny 
for a day. The expectation of our enemies has 
been that we would soon regret our folly. They 
predicted that it would transform us into the like- 
ness of stormy Greece, that meteor of liberty, 
fierce and brilliant, which shot athwart the heav- 
ens, which blazed, dazzled and exploded. They 
confidently foresaw that we would be cursed with 
the despotism of a mob, the corruption of dema- 
gogues, the ostracisms of justice, and the goblets 
of hemlock. Our annals were to be the counter- 
part of that page in Eoman history, which opens 
with the reeking dagger of Lucretia, and closes 
with the bloody tragedy of Philippi, when patri- 
cian arrogance, plebeian servility, tribunal storms, 
domestic slavery, unending factions and perpetual 
war broke forth like an all-devouring flame under 
the breath of the first Brutus only to be partially 
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quenched in the blood of the second. But these 
I prophecies of evil have not been fulfilled, and the 
reason simply is that when our fathers overthrew 
one king, they enthroned another. They did not 
revolt from all authority, — they but deposed the 
royal George, and transferred their allegiance to 
Law. And Law to-day is sole sovereign in this 
Commonwealth, and throughout these United 
States. That is our anointed king, reigning by 
right divine. But should we change its character, 
should we deprive it of its alliance with the Dec- 
alogue, or should we substitute in its place com- 
mandments unnatural and immoral, we would rob 
it of its crown, we would break the sceptre of its 
authority. License and Anarchy, — twin sisters, 
born of hell, — would next succeed, and our coun- 
try would find modern parallels in the republic of 
\ ' Yoltaire and Robespierre, or in that of Delescluze 
/ and Felix Pyat. 

Is it not then important that you shape your 
legislation in such a way that your statutes shall 
speak with the voice of authority, thus securing 
peaceful submission and cheerful obedience? 

"We cannot but feel that these considerations 
amply warrant us in urging upon you in your offi- 
cial capacity the principle of Christ's legislation 
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for the regulation of your own. You can find 
none better, you can find none wiser. In pursu- 
ing this course the people will realize as true of 
your enactments, what old Richard Hooker, with 
an eloquence which has been most admired by the 
most admirable masters of English prose, affirms 
in these words of the divine: w Of law there can 
be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world : 
all things in heaven and in earth do her homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempt from her power, both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, admir- 
ing her as the mother of their peace and joy." 

Conclusion. 

Fellow citizens : In the Capitol at "Washington 
there is a picture of the Pilgrims departing from 
Delft-haven, and in the British House of Parlia- 
ment there is another illustrating their landing at 
Plymouth. From which it would seem that neither 
the land that exiled them, nor the land that re- 
ceived them is ashamed of their principles. These 
principles, though now regarded as somewhat anti- 
quated, I have enunciated in this discourse. And 
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surely it cannot be possible that a legislature of 
Massachusetts will be ashamed to acknowledge 
them. . They have made our beloved Common- 
wealth what she is to-day, "Whatever is noble in 
the character of her people, or heroic in the annals 
of her history, is deeply grounded in her constant 
recognition of the stability of the Divine law. It 
is this that has arrayed her on the side of the 
right, though its espousal cost her temporary losses 
and political embarrassments. It is this that has 
exalted her to a queenly state among her sisters. 
It has secured to her the affection of her children, 
and won for her the admiration of the civilized 
world. If you would be worthy your trust, and 
preserve the honor of your mother, you must rec- 
ognize in all your labors the true source of her 
dignity and power. 

Grave questions will doubtless come before you 
during this session. You will be called on to 
decide important issues, and to devise measures 
made necessary by the recent terrible fire, for the 
protection of interests which have been jeopard- 
ized. The women of the Commonwealth have 
demands to make, and we all owe them too much 
for you to treat their claims superficially or dis- 
dainfully; the industrial classes have their cause 
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to plead, and as they are your peers and fellow- 
citizens, their views should be heard respectfully, 
and with strict impartiality. Most likely there are 
many other petitioners who will use every means 
to induce you to favor the measures they repre- 
sent. It is not my place even to indicate my opin- 
ions on any of the possible questions that will 
come before you; but it is the privilege of my 
position to-day to entreat you not to be influenced 
by the pressure that may be brought to bear upon 
you in the interests of one side or the other so as 
to incur the suspicion of venality or partisanship. 

Consult only and ever the mandates of the 
Right; legislate accordingly; and although it may 
lead you into what some will regard as extreme 
radicalism, or rigid conservatism, still the conse- 
quences must be beneficial and enduring. 

Most heartily I bid you God-speed in your 
work, and unite with you in praying as our fathers 
prayed: 

God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 
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House of Representatives, January 19, 1874. 
The Committee on Election Sermon, to whom was intrusted the duty of pre- 
senting the thanks of this House to the Rev. Richard G. Greene for his able and 
eloquent discourse, beg leave to report that they have attended to that duty, 
and have the pleasure of presenting a copy of the discourse for publication. 



Per order, 



GEO. J. SANGER. 
J. F. MOORS. 
JOSEPH E. FISKE. 



Springfield, Mass., January 14, 1874. 
Gentlemen :— Thanking the House of Representatives for the honor which 
they confer upon me by their vote and request, as transmitted through your 
esteemed hands, I herewith place at your disposal the manuscript of the recent 
Election Sermon. 

Your obedient servant, 

RICHARD G. GREENE. 

To Messrs. Geo. J. Sanger, J. F. Moors, Joseph E. Fiske, 

Committee of House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 
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House of Representatives, January 20, 1874. 
Ordered, That three thousand copies of the Sermon preached by the Rev. 
Richard G. Greene be printed, under the direction of the Committee on Printing, 
for the use of the executive and legislative branches of the government. 

GEO. A. MARDEN, Clerk. 
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SERMON. 



" GENERATION, 8EE YE THE WORD OF THE LORD. HAVE I BEEN A WIL- 
DERNESS unto Israel? a land of darkness? Wherefore say my 
people, We are lords; we will come no more unto Thee?"— Jer- 
emiah ii., 31. 

One of the questions prominent in the public 
thought of to-day, concerns the relation of Chris- 
tianity and civil government in our land. It is 
a vast question, having its references to wide 
fields of history and political economy, and in- 
volving profound problems of ethics and states- 
manship. It is, moreover, an urgent question, 
crowded by popular pressure through many side- 
channels of debate, and, by the same pressure, — 
the atmospheric pressure of our new social life, 
— driven imperiously toward its main and ulti- 
mate issue. This main issue is not to be evaded; 
it cannot be much longer postponed by either 
the State or the Church. To bring some con- 
siderations on this theme so momentous, so dif- 
ficult, and already so involved with partisanship, 
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may, through your patience, be permitted to a 
humble minister of Jesus Christ, honored by the 
Civil Power with a call to stand and utter such 
message as the Lord gives him, in this dignified 
presence, and in that noble succession of preach- 
ers who have adorned this usage of our fathers. 
Yet, so undeveloped must be the thoughts ad- 
vanced in this brief hour, that they can claim 
to be nothing more than suggestions, whose in- 
completeness opens them to easy misconstruction; 
in view of which fact it is encouraging to reflect 
that the wise need no man to come and do their 
thinking for them, but can use even feeble hints 
as materials for the fabric of their opinion. 

Is Christianity to be recognized as standing in 
any organic and legal connection, whatever, with 
our civil government? You must have noticed 
that the answers to this question from the high 
places of both the State and the Church, are 
different to-day from the answers given by our 
fathers, or even from those of less than a score 
of years since. The public drift, already strong 
toward utter separateness in the administration 
of these two great elements, is setting in with 
increasing power in each successive year. The 
question now wakes negative answers on all 
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sides, like echoes, — fervent negatives from the 
Pulpit, learned negatives from the Bench, crisp 
negatives from the Press, thunderous negatives 
from the Political Rostrum. It is not for us to 
assert that the very soul of wisdom, wandering 
through dry places, seeking rest and finding 
nojie, has not at last housed 'itself fitly within 
the body of these answers; but we may take 
liberty of noting that not always do these swift, 
popular, easy answers of the day fit the great 
question which we are impelled to ask. There 
may be a fair body and a proper soul, yet not 
the man who was summoned. Thus, when it is 
asked by earnest men, "Is Christianity to have 
any recognized administration in our civil gov- 
ernment?" it will not suffice to cast up coruscat- 
ing negatives to the questions whether there 
shall be persecution for opinion's sake ; whether 
there shall be a usurpation of the liberty of 
conscience ; whether there shall be a union of 
Church (meaning a sect) and State ; whether it 
be fit or safe for the State to teach a theology ; 
whether the nation shall be compelled to enact 
the dumb show of a formal compliment in recog- 
nition of God by crowding his great name edge- 
wise into its Constitution. All these questions 
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may be magnificently answered on any Fourth 
of July, before applauding crowds ; and yet the 
passing years that bring all nations under heaven 
to stern, inevitable account at last before the 
bar of human conscience, and in the presence of 
the Eternal God, may be sad witnesses to the 
neglect of this 'nation to answer aright on a 
point involving its very existence. 

Let us reduce to its lowest terms the whole 
problem of the relation of State and Religion; 
let us discharge from it all side-issues ; let us 
put it into words specific enough to point us to 
some definite principle, yet generic and flexible 
enough to allow a wide diversity of methods for 
the wisdom of statesmanship; let us — let the 
people — stand and answer lite men, whether 
Christianity is to have any recognized 
administration in civil government in this 

LAND. 

Let it be noted, that our question is of Chris- 
tianity, not of any sect or creed or way of 
worship or polity or ecclesiasticism, — of the 
administration of Christianity, not of its estab- 
lishment, propagation or defence, — of a recog- 
nized administration, not of one which is latent 
or unacknowledged, — of any recognized admin- 
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istration, not of any certain reach and degree 
of such administration, but of any, even the least, 
— of an administration in civil government, not 
over government as a power above a power, nor 
by the side of government as a power co-ordinate, 
nor by government as an instrument, but in it 
and through it as vitally inseparable from it. 

I. Every civil government must unavoid- 
ably HAVE A RELIGION OF SOME KIND, and 

must stand in some recognized administration of 
it. The question here is not what governments 
ought to do, but what they cannot avoid doing; 
and the fact, as stated, is involved in the very 
nature and idea of government among men. It 
is impossible to conceive of a civil State as 
existing altogether aside from some embodiment 
of ethical relations; and it is impossible to think 
of ethical relations, except as rooted in some 
ground of moral principles; ancj moral principles 
which we may well say. cannot exist without a 
spiritual basis, we may surely assert cannot be 
enforced without a reference to some facts and 
forces which stand above man, yet which testify 
of themselves within man; and the recognition 
and application of these facts and forces to 
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human conduct is one of the main workings of 
religion. The ethical .conceptions may be rude, 
the moral principles dimly seen, the spiritual 
facts greatly obscured or greatly misapprehended; 
but these, such as they are, give a religion, and 
they give it, and they must give it, to every 
national organism among men. Even Aristotle 
wrote, "The government of laws is the govern- 
ment of God." 

1. The mere existence of any Deity neces- 
sitates this state of facts. Whatever is must 
have some relation or bearing toward everything 
else that is; and the relation in the case of God 
toward men must assume some form of govern- 
ment, since He can be thought of not as inferior 
to men, nor as merely one among men, but only 
as the Higher Power, and in lands and times 
educated by Christianity, as the Supreme. Hence 
the very idea of government, derived from God, 
lives among men only as He lives in the thought 
of men; wherefore a shutting out of religion or 
of the system of divine facts from all govern- 
mental concern is as impossible to man, as the 
shutting out of vital air from the natural world. 

But this only prepares the line of our main 
evidence, which may be stated thus*: If God 
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exist, then He must exist as a Fact too mighty 
and all-pervasive to be shut out from any sj 
of human interests; if He be anywhere, He 
be everywhere, — least of all can He be shul 
from a sphere so large and momentous, as 
which a nation fills, when it organizes itsel 
the maintenance of social order and the seci 
of the public weal. So much of Deity as a n 
may know, will find or make its way into 
nation's laws, and will appear there, not at 
trader, but as owner; not as a natural J 
which could not be averted, and must, so fi 
possible, be concealed or denied, but as a 13 
force, whose absence would vacate the nat 
life itself, and whose working, therefore, wh< 
ostentatiously proclaimed or not, will at leasl 
be repressed, and will have some provisioi 
its efficiency. If a nation, then, by word c 
act, announce as its legal policy that it ha 
governmental concern with God or the d 
facts, that nation wastes ink and jparchmei 
an insult to the Deity, which can have no e 
except to degrade and endanger its governr 
It creates confusion by law. 

2. The nature of man adds another phai 
the same argument. Of this nature we 1 
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but little, but we surely know that man is more 
than an animal. We see and feel that he not 
only ought to have, but has, a spiritual element, 
which is not merely an item of his being, but 
is the one nucleating and characteristic point in 
* that being ; and that the moral in him, allying 
him to the divine, is not a compartment addi- 
tional to his lower nature, into which he comes 
at certain times and out of which he passes for 
certain purposes, but is in him from God as a 
pervasive life, which, transfused through his whole 
constitution, can be neither destroyed as a whole, 
nor omitted from any smallest region of his 
activity without, so far, vacating his very human- 
ity. This moral spiritual element may administer 
itself wrongly in man, for it is of the nature of 
liberty; but it will h^ve some administration in 
every operation of his faculties; and this, what- 
ever it may be, will do its part in constituting 
his religion. If, then, it be impossible for man 
to divest himself of his moral and spiritual attri- 
butes in any realm of his activity, how evident 
is that impossibility in the department of gov- 
ernment, which expressly involves his morality in 
its relations to society. Law without God loses 
all its perspective; it is impossible to depict social 
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morality as flattened to the surface of this little 
world. And for the purpose of this argument, it 
is not necessary to prove that the Deity exists; 
for even though there be no God, man is so 
made, that he never will, never can, fully dis- 
cover that fact. He may make easy experiments 
in the direction of that disbelief; he may have 
a transient seeming success therein; but ever 
and ever his old, ineradicable moral nature re- 
turns upon him like a throbbing tide from the 
infinite ocean of the spiritual universe, whose 
surge, murmuring or thundering from afar, rolls 
in and breaks at his feet with the echoes of 
eternity, the syllables of God. 

3. History stands witnessing this fact. The 
world does not know of governments without 
religion. Such governments have been repeat- 
edly advertised for as exceptional and precious 
curiosities for ethical cabinets. Some have even 
been manufactured, as amazing monstrosities are 
skilfully wired together for museums; but gov- 
ernments which perpetuate themselves absolutely, 
without any recognized administration irj the 
direction of man's spiritual faculties and re- 
ligious nature, are not caught alive at any period 
by any explorer of the history of our race. They 
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must be sought among other w missing links," 
needful as the articulation * for brilliant theories. 
Scarcely can we be certain of them among the 
anthropoid apes of whom, as the ancestors of 
man, the charming history, interesting as a 
romance, has been written from the original 
documents of the imagination by one of the 
most indefatigable of modern explorers. 

In the assertion that governments always have, 
and administer, some kind of religion, it is not 
denied that savagery may furnish seeming excep- 
tions in which the governmental form, undeveloped 
as yet, takes not on all its functions ; but the 
principle, — rather, the fact, — stands in history, 
not only that a prevailing religion has quietly 
stamped its imprint on public procedures or 
given its tinge to law, but also that every civil 
State has taken its ground on some religious 
facts as by it received, and on certain relations 
and bearings of those facts to be by it ad- 
ministered. Because the civil order is a transla- 
tion out of the divine, written by God's creative 
hand *on the tablets of the human soul, and 
resounding from some awful Sinai of celestial 
law, therefore no civil State has been able to 
stand in a complete denial or neglect of that 
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divine reality. In ghastly days of revolution, 
like those in France, at which the world still 
shudders, there have emerged above the waves 
of disorder, like bubbles on a sea of blood, 
forms that men called governments, expressly 
ruling out God and all that was spiritual, — forms 
that danced and glistened in the fiery gleam for 
their brief and horrid hour; but they were not 
governments j only phantasms, — the ghosts of gov- 
ernments that had been damned for their crimes, 
or impish caricatures of the social order foaming 
up as suggestions from we know not what 
nether deeps. Wonderful is it to behold, that 
even those apish forms did homage, after their 
kind, to the great principle which I have affirmed ; 
for they, too, had their religion in a fiendish 
caricature, — their temples, their altars for wor- 
ship, their enthroned goddesses of reason, — in all 
which things they, having discarded God, were 
struggling to project above the level of their 
humanity one of its elements which they deemed 
its chief, that they still might authenticate them- 
selves as in company with some sort of a god, 
and might find some presence in which to wor- 
ship. For, philosophically, that government which 
either by act or Amission proclaims either that 
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there is no God and no life after the body's 
death, or that God and the spiritual are facts 
which are properly to have no recognized ad- 
ministration in the civil State, stands as really 
in the maintenance of a creed concerning religion 
as any government can. 

We may infer, that the great governmental 
problem with man never has been and never 
will be — religion or not? — but always — what 
religion? This, then, is the form of the ques- 
tion now before the American people. 

II. This nation has had from its begin- 
ning, AND HAS TO-DAY, CHRISTIANITY AS ITS 

religion, in some sense actually recognized and 
administered in government. The proof of this, 
whether as concerns the nation or as concerns 
the separate States, is so various, abundant, and 
perfectly undeniable, that I need make no attempt 
to order or arrange it before you, but may only 
indicate it at a few points here and there. 
Whether our fathers made a practical error, 
which we have perpetuated, maintaining the 
wrong religion; whether we have administered, 
or are now administering, our Christianity in its 
best form, through wisest methods, in due adjust- 
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ment with all public rights and interests, — these 
are points for argument. We may well confess 
errors in practice, and hold our minds open for 
new light as it shall arise; but, to the main fact 
above stated, the testimony is overwhelming. 

Blackstone says, w Christianity is part of the 
common law of England"; and in a note to an 
American edition of his Commentaries it is stated 
that w we have received the Christian religion as 
a part of the common law." Judge Story de- 
clares, w Christianity is a part of the common 
law." Chancellor Kent asserts the same, 1821. 
Judge Duer says (Outlines, No. 39) — w the 
existence of the common law is pre-supposed by 
the Constitution of the United States, and re- 
ferred to for the construction' of its powers." 
Mr. Webster, in his great argument on the 
Girard will case, says, "Christianity is the law 
of the land"; though, of course, it is not claimed 
that this great advocate is here uttering a judi- 
cial decision. Nearly all our State Constitutions 
open with an express recognition of Almighty 
God. The supreme court of Pennsylvania (Up- 
degraph vs. Commonwealth, 1824) ruled thus : 
w Christianity, general Christianity, is, and always 
has been, a part of the common law of Penn- 
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sylvania." The supreme court of New York, 
Chief Justice Kent (People vs. Ruggles, 1811), 
ruled that Christianity has a place in our laws; 
and the same court (Lindenmuller vs. the Peo- 
ple, 1861, February), re-affirmed this decision, 
declaring that Christianity was not established 
by our laws, because it existed before our laws, 
but that it was fully recognized # in them. The 
New York legislature (1838) declared, by a vote 
nearly unanimous, w This is a Christian nation " : 
ft Christianity is the common creed of this na- 
tion." The supreme court of Massachusetts, 
Judge Parsons (case of a church in Falmouth), 
decided that Christianity "was by the people 
established as a fundamental and essential part of 
the Constitution." President John Adams, in the 
year of the adoption of our Constitution, in his 
elaborate w Defence " of that instrument (preface, 
p. xv), asserts that the American system had 
passed from experiment to complete success in 
a government w grounded on reason, morality, 
and the Christian religion." Six years before, 
in all the storm and stress of the Revolution, 
Congress, moved by state policy and for the 
sake of the budding nationality, had authorized 
(1782, September 12), the publication of an edi- 
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tion of the Bible under its sanction, in view of 
the cutting off of the usual supply from Eng- 
land; and five years earlier than this, Congress 
had voted to import from Europe 20,000 copies 
of the Scriptures (1777, September 11). Con- 
gress took action (1778, October 12) as follows: 
w Whereas, True religion and good morals are the 
only solid foundation of public liberty and happi- 
ness : Resolved, That it be, and it hereby is, 
earnestly recommended to the several States, to 
take the most urgent measures for the encour- 
agement thereof." In 1779, May 26, Congress 
unanimously voted an address to the American 
people, calling on them to w diligently promote 
piety." The first Act of the first session of v 
Congress was to provide for the opening of its 
sessions with prayer. If an opposing argument 
be drawn from the constitutional prohibition of 
any establishment of religion by Act of Congress, 
it is to be replied first, that that may have been 
aimed to secure the whole right to the State in 
reserve from federate invasion; and secondly, 
that, interpreted by the whole spirit of the age, 
and in the light of contemporaneous facts, it was 
aimed, undoubtedly, as was explained by Judge 
Story, Chief Justice Marshall, and Chancellor 
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Kent, against any sectarian establishment, or 
union of Church and State, which in any form 
then known on earth, would not be tolerated for 
an hour by the American people. A govern- 
ment may administer a religion without establish- 
ing a church, which is now taken to mean an 
ecclesiasticism. When we look at the historical 
foundations of our several States, and at the forma- 
tion of our general government, we find them to 
be the very products of a Christianity, working 
vitally in the social atmosphere, or received as a 
heritage; also we find them standing in a recog- 
nized administration of Christianity as funda- 
mental law. That was all that the* founders 
knew in this department of statesmanship. 

But this testimony, it may be averred, is from 
the past, which groped, and whose hand, stretch- 
ing out of its darkness, is no guide to us who 
walk in modern light. That yields the very 
point that I am now asserting, which is, not that 
Christianity ought to have had a place in law, 
but that it had it, and has it still. In fact, the 
sinewy hand of that earlier manhood has not yet 
lost its grasp of leadership; its forefinger, point- 
ing keenly with spiritual beckoning, is not yet 
palsied. The wind of public opinion, whirling 
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about continually on its circuits, drifts contrari- 
wise to-day; much chaff is flying with it; some 
eyes may be blinded; not only do straws show 
the gale's drift, but heavier fabrics begin to 
rock. All this is fresh testimony to what our 
laws have been and are. 

What are we to understand by laws against 
blaspheming the name of God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, while no laws exist against profaning 
the name of Jupiter, Vishnu, Buddha? What is 
the purport of statutes enforcing some distinctive 
observance of the Lord's Day, so that it is made 
a dies non for business in banks and govern- 
mental institutions, while the Mohammedan Fri- 
day and the Jewish Sabbath remain on the 
ordinary level of other days of the week? Why 
does this day find its recognition in the Consti- 
tution of the United States? Why do our gov- 
ernors and our presidents call us, by oflicial 
proclamation, to Days of Thanksgiving, or of 
Fasting before the Lord? Why do our laws 
require oaths in our courts in the great name of 
God, — so generally, and with only some recent 
exceptions, refusing testimony from the atheist? 
Why is it ordained that our president and thou- 
sands of other oflicials, civil and military, shall 
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be inducted into office by oath or affirmation 
under the sanctions of the Christian religion? 
What is the meaning of Christian prayers at 
the opening of some of our courts, and in prob- 
ably all our legislatures from the beginning, for 
the securing of which appropriations of public 
money are commonly made by law? What is 
the meaning of chaplains, Christian teachers, 
provided and supported by law in our fleets and 
armies, our hospitals, our prisons? Why, at this 
hour, for the two hundred and forty-third time, 
are the officials of this ancient Commonwealth 
solemnly assembled in ordinances of worship in 
the House of God, in a service whose value is 
not so much in the words that may be spoken, 
as in the reverent act that is publicly done? 
What are we to gather from the fact, that the 
Bible and the voice of prayer have had their 
recognized place in our state schools from the 
beginning till now, when at last the work of 
casting them out commences as a struggle under 
great difficulties ? What are we to understand 
by all these and many similar facts of law, 
stretching in unbroken line through more than 
two centuries and a half of colonial and national 
existence, if we are not to understand that this 
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nation and these States, by statute no less than 
by incident and usage, have recognized, pro- 
claimed, and maintained Christianity as the re- 
ligion of our civil government. 

m. The question truly before us comes, 

THEN, TO THIS, SHALL WE OR SHALL WE NOT 

keep Christianity as our religion? — not as 
sometimes presented, whether this nation, having 
till now had no gods and no administration of 
religion in government, shall now add a god and 
a religion, as modern luxuries or new social 
machinery: nor whether, having had some relig- 
ion other than the Christian, it shall expunge 
its laws, reverse its traditions, and consent now 
to be converted to Christianity; but, Shall we 
substantially and as regards the main principle, 
though not in every minor detail and method, 
keep as our religion, where and as it now stands 
in our laws, that Christianity which was built into 
the foundations of our civil State, — which we 
find inwrought through all its fabric, — which 
buttresses our civil liberty, — which consolidates 
our social order, — which has compacted itself 
into our legal ethics, and in whose binding power 
our nationality itself coheres? We easily see that 
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this is a question, not as to change of methods 
or of limits, but as to the subversion and abroga- 
tion of fundamental principles in government, — a 
question of organic change, involving the very 
spirit and genius of our American nationality; it 
is, in one word, a question of revolution, of one 
of those profound moral revolutions, which once 
established at the hidden vital centre of a peo- 
ple's life, radiate thence as resistless forces that 
play through ever-widening circles of upheaval 
in society and laws, till they eventuate afar in 
history in those tremendous convulsions which 
are the visible types of Christ's great final judg- 
ment-day. Let us be well aware with what we 
are dealing. 

Christianity has the advantage in the argu- 
ment, of holding now as it has held from the 
first, a position in our government; no change 
should be wrought without cause. But they 
mistake the Christianity of our day, who think it 
will run trembling from the open field of con- 
flict, to hide in some refuge of ancient precedent 
or of common usage. Its wisest leaders welcome 
all genuine and candid tests by which men may 
wish to try it, and especially the one vital and 
ever applicable test of experience. If it be true, 
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it can show itself true, they say; if it cannot, 
then it ought to fall. Christianity is not passing 
through this world under convoy for safe delivery 
at its palace-gate in the heavenly kingdom ; its 
adherents need not ask, f *How shall we ever 
bring it in alive to its royalty? what if some 
lance-like question should hit it, or some pon- 
derous unsolvable problem be found in its road?" 
If it be the truth, then it wields a sword, and 
carries fire, and walks in bright, invulnerable 
armor, and can unfold wings vast as the 
heavens* Therefore it is every way a fair ques- 
tion, and one on which Christianity asks no 
indulgence from this American people, whether 
it has wrought good or ill in that governmental 
administration of it which is part of our national 
history. In this day of eager criticism and 
fierce challenging of all that has been estab- 
lished, Christianity will serenely abide the severest 
practical tests that can be applied ; if men can 
prove aught against it, it will submit to be thrust 
out from its governmental seat, and cast away 
among all abominable things ; more than this, it 
will submit to be thus cast out if it cannot be 
shown to have been the one vital formative force 
through which our civil State had its birth, has 
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had its splendid growth, and has now its hope 
and its hold upon the future. But without such 
evidence against it, it must not, and it shall not, 
• be dispossessed. Indeed, the attempt to dislodge 
it is an attempt to upturn our whole national 
fabric from its deepest foundations. And as to 
what it has actually done in and for this nation, 
nothing whatever need now be said; its work, 
whether good l or bad, speaks for itself; the ques- 
tion is one of fact and history, and may be left 
to the common observation and the universal 
judgment of civilized man. 

It may well, however, be asked, in this con- 
nection, If you thrust forth Christianity from its 
recognized administration in your government, 
then what religion will you put in its place? for 
we have seen that government cannot exist in 
organic perpetuity without some civil administra- 
tion of some religion. Shall it be Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, Spiritism, Pantheism, Materialism, 
Atheism, — all equally religions or phenomena of 
certain transition from one religion to another ? 
The question is its own reply. 

IT. At this point, we are ready to answer the 
question with which we started, and to declare 
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that Christianity is to have some recognized 

ADMINISTRATION IN OUR CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

We might rest the case on the statement already 
made; but it may be profitable to enhance the 
argument by considering some objections how 
commonly heard, since this will involve defining 
on some points the principle as above announced. 

Objection 1. w Individuals may have Chris- 
tianity, and the nation may have it, without 
giving it any recognized legal administration" 
Let it be replied that this is impossible. Chris- 
tianity will show itself in acts, if it be anywhere 
in the character, and the acts of government are 
legal administrations. The religion of Jesus 
Christ is one of those things that cannot be 
hid; it will strike forth everywhere; certainly, if 
it be alive, it will show itself on the broad field 
of law. The world has seen enough of that 
modest Christianity, which is either afraid or 
ashamed to declare itself by its own proper name 
at all points where it might reasonably be in- 
quired of. It is not seemly for man or nation 
to make a show of godliness; but it does not 
follow that a government whose style and mien 
convict it of having long been in some compan- 
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ionship with Jesus Christ, should now solemnly 
deny with oaths that it knows The Man, while 
still purposing to follow Him afar off. Does 
modesty compel a government to steal the livery 
of Satan to serve God in ? Moreover, as the 
world knows of no ethics solid and secure, aside 
from the Christian system, the civil State, which 
is the embodiment and organized enforcement of 
social ethics, must in some sense administer that 
system, unless it be ready to remit itself to the 
cold glooms of the ancient heathenism or of 
the modern antichristian systems, whose various 
rules of conduct for men combine in varying 
proportions the pathetic incertitude of souls tossed 
on tiresome seas of doubt, — the bewitchment of 
sensualism, — the froth of sentimentalism, — the 
grossness of materialism, — the Philistine chal- 
lenge of a strenuous and savage intellectualism, 
and a certain infernal practicality of selfishness. 

Objection 2. * It is not in the province 0/ 
government to deal officially with religion" It 
is alleged that government is organized for other 
and temporal purposes, and is no more under 
obligation or necessity to administer Christianity 
than is a bank or a railway company. A gen- 
eral answer is, that the argument as above, is 
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aimed to show, not that government should deal 
with religion in any method outside the province 
of government. If the objection mean that a 
nation has no personal, spiritual existence, nor 
immortality in a world to come, and is not re- 
quired to exercise, and has no power to enforce, 
a personal spiritual experience toward God, that 
may readily be granted. But inasmuch as man 
is such a being that certain grand spiritual facts, 
such as God, the Christ, the divine revelation, do 
most mightily affect his temporal relations with 
which government must deal, therefore govern- 
ment as a merely temporal power must take note 
of these spiritual facts, — recognizing and admin- 
istering Christianity, even though not for Chris- 
tianity's sake, yet for the sake of good government 
itself, and for the sake of the very existence of 
anything like a commonwealth among men. 

This answer takes the objector on his own 
ground, — that government is a merely temporal 
power for temporal uses, like any human corpo- 
ration. So it remains to be added that govern- 
ment is itself an ordinance of Almighty God, 
and administers in His name and authority. If 
we seek its parallels among institutions, then the 
Family and the Church, both divine, are its par- 
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allele, not the bank and the railway. Human 
society can be conceived without banks and rail- 
ways; but without the three great divine institu- 
tions in some form, — the Family, the Church, 
the State, — there is no social organism. What 
pertinency is there, then, in the frequent com- 
parison of the civil State to any of the common 
human compacts or corporations? Yet we cannot 
avoid thinking that even in our great railway 
companies a little infusion of genuine Christianity 
would work no damage. Rather than not have 
it, we would welcome it even on their time-tables. 
It is thought that some of our great public 
corporations need something which they have 
not; what if it should appear that the missing 
something was godliness? 

If this objection take the form that it is not 
in the province of the State to teach a theology, 
that may be instantly conceded. For theology is 
a human science about God; it is a noble science, 
the crown of sciences, but has always been an 
unruly science, an occasion of divisions among 
even candid men. Christianity is not a system 
of theology, not a scheme of ecclesiastical polity, 
not a formulary of ^worship. It is found in the 
Bible as a simple record of facts and inculcation 
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of duties, which he who runs may read, and then 
go on to form his own theology or science of 
those facts to suit himself as he runs. Whether 
the time will ever come when the State should 
teach a theology, is doubtful; it is certain that 
the time is not yet. The government, in admin- 
istering religion, should take its position on the 
Bible, on which its citizens take their oaths, and 
without even establishing any precise or scientific 
theory of the inspiration of the book, should 
accept it as the divinely authoritative record of 
what Christianity is, — of what that Christianity 
is, which was the religion of our fathers and is 
ours as well; and then leave each individual and 
each sect to frame his or its own theories in 
perfect liberty. Under our theory of government, 
which we all heartily accept, civil law will refrain 
from any such enforcements on individuals as 
would be proper to only the monarchical or 
paternal theories. But this refusal of a govern- 
ment to work by direct pressure to compel human 
hearts into godliness, is a quite different thing 
from its announcing, by either its act or its 
omission, ' that there is no God or divine or 
spiritual fact with which it has concern. 
Objection 3. w But Christ and Ms apostles 
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made no attempt to bring Christianity into civil 
administration" Neither, I reply, did they make 
any attempt to bring into civil administration the 
care of the unfortunate, to establish orphan 
asylums or insane retreats. Yet they did such 
a work, and launched such an influence, as have 
led to the governmental founding of refuges for 
the unfortunate, unknown except under Christian 
governments; and have led, also, in every land 
where the gospel has been preached, to some 
recognized civil administration of Christianity. 
They lived under the despotism of a foreign 
emperor; no public duties devolved on them as 
on us, who are sovereigns, charged with the 
conduct of affairs and the destinies of coming 
generations in this land of liberty, whose liberty 
is directly traceable to the mighty working 
through centuries past of the gospel which 
Christ brought. 

Objection 4. w Any civil legal administration 
of Christianity is unsafe for Christianity itself; 
it is even injurious to Christianity" It is pleas- 
ant to see men so careful of Christianity, and it 
may be granted that in the majority of cases the 
fears for it are sincere. But do not these fears 
arise from the old historical confusing of Chris- 
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tianity with ecclesiasticism? Shall we be anxious 
in behalf of a divine force lest it be unable to 
bear the strain which might come upon it if set 
at work? If the law of gravitation is to be cau- 
tiously held in reserve from working, and omitted 
from our scientific recognition lest it come under 
misapprehension and fall into entangling alliances 
with the laws of electrical force, then we may 
omit from our ethical and governmental science 
the principle and precept of the Son of God. 
"We may be very sure that the world will ulti- 
mately omit with contempt anything that cannot 
or will not or must not work. Those friends of 
Christianity who are for hiding it in sanctuaries, 
secluded from the strain ^id noise of public and 
social affairs, or for shutting it out from its full 
development on any field of man's interest and 
activity, know not what they do. They in effect 
confess its weakness, and invite for it oblivion. 
For myself, I beg to put myself on • record as 
standing amazed at the modern argument, — often 
so skilful and eloquent and evidently sincere, — 
with which brilliant Christian preachers and noble 
Christian journals seek to protect that Christianity 
which, instead of needing defence, is itself the 
gigantic Protector, carrying through age after age 
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human society, government, institution, law, and 
the whole soul of our race in its mighty arms as 
a father carries his child. Will you protect the 
stars in their courses and the sun in its shining? 

If, then, it be asked, ""Why do you demand 
any legal administration of Christianity if it be 
so well able to care for itself?" that is the very 
question which it is good to answer. The answer 
is, That such action is asked, not so much for the 
sake of Christianity as for the sake of the gov- 
ernment, and for the nation. Salt is administered 
with food, not for the sake of the salt, but for 
the sake of the food. Christianity can exist 
without this government, but this government 
cannot nobly perpetuate itself without Christian- 
ity. Human law needs salt of divine grace. 

Returning to the objection, we find it in two 
divisions. One is, that if a government have 
power to establish Christianity, then it will have 
an equal power to establish paganism or athe- 
ism, or any antichristian system; and hereby, it 
is asserted, we open the door to dagger. But the 
door of this danger is always open in this world. 
Certainly, if the people grow pagan or atheis- 
tical, they will have, or they will take, power 
to establish those systems; and they will have 
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and will use the same power whether or not 
Christianity have previously been maintained. 
Moreover, we establish atheism when we exclude 
God. We do not object to laws against perjury 
as involving a concession to government of the 
right to meddle with the sacredness of the oath, 
and therefore of the right to legalize perjury; 
we trust to men's common-sense and common 
conscience, and fearlessly go forward to use the 
law for such good ends as we may. 

The objection in its other division refers to 
the damage which ensues to Christianity when 
any particular church, more properly called a sect, 
is favored above other sects with a legal estab- 
lishment. But, we answer, such a sectarian 
establishment is forbidden in express terms in 
our Constitution, is contrary to the genius of our 
people, and is not now demanded by any of our 
most earnest Protestant sects. Its evil workings 
are too evident in other lands and other govern- 
ments, where already it begins to wax old, and 
is ready to vanish away. Moreover, our whole 
experience in State churches — Episcopacy in Vir- 
ginia, Congregationalism in parts of New Eng- 
land — has so thoroughly enlightened us on that 
point, that now, for more than a generation, such 
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civil maintenance of any sect has been our 
abhorrence in the interest of both statesmanship 
and religion. I am far from advocating any, even 
the least, administration of any, even the best, 
ecclesiasticism in our civil government. But it 
seems to be continually forgotten that there is a 
Christianity back of sects, deep below all ecclesi- 
astical organisms. "Will you make Christ a secta- 
rian? was he an ecclesiastic? did he wear clerical 
robes ? had he a cathedral, or even a solemn 
Puritan meeting-house? What documentary or- 
ganization had he for a church even up to the 
day when the great gates of the heavens lifted 
themselves on high at the glory of his ascension? 
The subsequent ecclesiastical organizations are 
good enough in their place and for their work. 
We do well to work in fidelity with them as 
instruments; but they are not Christianity itself. 
Christ exists, — a grand underlying Fact in all 
history, a present living Force in all society; and 
the substratum of Christian fact, belief, > and pre- 
cept, resting on the Bible for historical charter, 
but having its divine and essential charter in 
human nature itself, having produced the Bible, 
rather than having been produced by it, recog- 
nized in all Christian organizations, common to 
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all sects, — this is Christianity proper; this is that 
which is divine in origin and divine in power, 
and should as such be recognized and adminis- 
tered, under due checks and safeguards, by this 
and every other government on the face of the 
earth. If individuals choose to add to this the 
various rules of wise and good men, — some 
decrees of popes or councils, edifying forms of 
worship, a scientific development and adjustment . 
of doctrine and creed, — they have liberty so to 
do; yet so far as they do this, they are reducing 
their Christianity from the ecumenical to the pro- 
vincial, from the eternal to the temporary, thus 
perhaps gaining some facilities of access to men 
in certain periods of history; or perhaps shutting 
themselves within their little sectarian sheds which 
do not stand fully within but only lean against 
the grand age-defying structure of the common 
Christianity. But whether they be wise or foolish 
in this, the government has no concern in them 
except to keep itself free from them, to protect 
them in any decent use of their liberty, and to 
prevent their interfering with each other to any 
breakage of the public peace. This indifference 
to sects, and recognition of the common Chris- 
tianity in law, is our present, as it has been in 
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the main our past, governmental principle. What 
reason for any change, except to give the prin- 
ciple such wiser development in methods as 
growing light and experience may suggest? 

Objection 5. w This" it is answered, w is the 
reason for a change : any civil recognition and 
administration of Christianity invades private 
conscience and the liberty of the individual." 
Why, it is urged, should the Jew or the atheist 
be compelled to live under a government which 
plants itself in antagonism to his belief? I an- 
swer, He is not so compelled; the world is wide; 
all the continents and seas lie open; there go the 
ships; if any man prefer a godless government, 
and can find one under heaven, he is not restrained 
from going there, and from finding there a larger 
liberty, a surer protection for life and property, 
and nobler education for his children than he 
can* find here under Christian laws. He may be 
quite a traveller before he finds his home ; he 
may now and then find his chosen government 
vanishing from around him in the fiery storm of 
revolution or dissolving in a sea of human gore; 
but he has liberty. 

But, indeed, this reply, like the question, touches 
the surface only. We may set forth the objection 
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by parodying it thus in the political sphere: 
Why should a monarchist, an imperialist, a com- 
munist, be compelled to live under a government 
which plants itself in antagonism to his political 
beliefs? Why! Because it is good for him, and 
for all of us, and can be proved good by reflec- 
tion, observation and experience. No government 
could stand a day which undertook to stand on 
all the metaphysical and historical theories which 
are spun out of human brains. Communistic 
speculations in politics, atheistic speculations in 
religion,' may be very bright and ingenious, but 
a civil State must stand, not on cobwebs, but on 
some solid facts commending themselves to the 
test of experience. It is a pregnant sentence of 
John Adams (Defence of the Constitution, II., 
page 14), "The United States of America cal- 
culated their governments for more than ten 
years." Moreover, in this new tenderness for 
every man's conscience, is the Christian's con- 
science to have no care? I have as much con- 
science as an atheist, — or, if that be boasting, I 
have as good a legal right to my little conscience 
as he to his grand one, — and I protest that my 
conscience will be grievously wounded if this 
government, having been Christian from the start, 
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now plunges into some foaming, tumbling sea of 
godlessness. 

Therefore we are ready for the real answer to 
the common objection regarding the invasion of 
liberty and of individual conscience; which answer 
consists in granting fully the fact stated by the 
objection, and then asserting that this, instead of 
being a fault in the government, is itself the 
indispensable thing in any conceivable govern- 
ment. President Washington, in his letter to 
Congress on the adoption of the Constitution, 
writes, w Individuals entering into society must 
give up a share of liberty to preserve the rest." 
The patriot's answer fits the modern cry. It is 
the essence * of government to limit individual 
liberty for the general good. Unless through 
some process of such limitation, no government 
is possible. If men are to come together in 
organized communities, some general adjustments 
and compromises of powers and rights must be 
made; and a forcible writer has remarked, "It is 
not difficult to adjust the question of individual 
rights, if we but remember that no man can 
exercise what he may be pleased to term a right 
of conscience, whenever such exercise shall en- 
danger the prosperity of the State." Our courts 
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of law have held this principle to be correct, and 
in accordance with the rights of conscience as 
they are affirmed in the Constitution. Even Mr. 
Jefferson, great champion as he was of civil 
liberty, and no great Champion of Christianity, 
acknowledged it. Society which, governmentally, 
is paramount to the individual, has the right of 
self-preservation ; therefore it refuses to grant 
individuals a liberty subversive of the public 
liberty; and on the same principle refuses to let 
religious liberty be pressed in any separate case 
to its own general subversion. On this point 
hear Mr. "Webster: ^Individual choice in religion 
may be as subversive of public freedom as indi- 
vidual choice in anything else. The- very end of 
civil government is to restrain individual choice. 
The State must take its ground upon its religion, 
on its own responsibility, and then carry out its 
government in subordinating individual choice, 
religious or otherwise." This whole objection to 
a governmental Christianity, as invading individ- 
ual rights, must yet be dealt with respectfully, 
so far as it arises in the minds of our friends 
from old countries beyond the seas, where repub- 
licanism has been known but as a wild theory 
or as a beautiful dream, and where Christianity 
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has been known only as developed in that en- 
ginery of misrule, a State church. These new- 
comers will make good Americans yet; our fathers 
were foreigners, inexperienced as they. But for 
the demagogues indigenous to our soil, who 
devote themselves to the stirring up into faction 
this honest but hasty zeal for liberty, let there 
be confusion. They are dancing with blazing 
torches in a powder-magazine. 

Yet this objection may well suggest to us a 
caution. In the application of these clear, strong 
principles, there should be provided the most 
careful and systematic checks against persecution 
and intolerance, which indeed are utterly unchris- 
tian. Christians should avoid giving offence ; 
they can afford to be patient, for they know that 
Christ shall inherit all lands. They should hold 
all men of whatever belief or unbelief, in rever- 
^ice for the sake of Christ, who is the Head of 
our common humanity. They should use tact 
and gentleness, and be ready to yield, for the 
sake of peace, everything of personal taste, theory, 
preference; then, in any trying hour, they can plant 
themselves with all the firmer stand on the deep 
rock of the principle that God and his Son, the 
Christ, have right in this government, and must 
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not be cast out. The demands of the Church of 
Rome, holding itself aloof from other Christians, 
may seem to complicate our problem; yet why may 
not clear principles, applied in gentle methods, 
solve this difficulty also ? Protestants may have 
their own theological opinions of the evils of 
Romanism; but to the government, the Church of 
Rome is neither more nor less than one among 
many other Christian sects or churches, and must 
be regarded with neither less nor more favor than 
they receive. To rule out the Bible by law from 
any department of our governmental action, — to 
rule out the common charter of Christendom, as a 
sectarian book, — would be to declare Christianity 
sectarian; that point therefore cannot be yielded 
in general or state law; while municipal law may, 
perhaps, be left, not to prohibit the Bible, but to 
some partial, temporary, exceptional dispensing 
with its use, as expediency may suggest. Expedi- 
ency may suggest the reading of selections from 
the Bible in public schools, or perhaps the admis- 
sion of the Douay version for some localities, — 
a version having many points of striking excel- 
lence. These suggestions may be received with 
a sneer, as not meeting the strong demands of 
the Romish priesthood. But that is no fault of 
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the State, and will suffice only to put that 
denomination of Christians in the wrong openly 
before the public eyes. The State must proceed 
on its ancient, long tested, beneficent principle, 
swerved by no outcries or theories of faction or 
sect. 

But it is time that this discussion closed. I 
cannot, however, take leave of the subject, with- 
out summing up in a general statement of prac- 
tical duty the principles which it has now been 
attempted to maintain. It is the duty of gov- 
ernments, no less than of individuals, to recognize, 
obey, and honor Almighty God. Men passing 
from the sphere of their personal action to that 
of their social, political, civil action, do not thereby 
pass from under their obligation to their Creator 
and universal Sovereign. To leave God behind 
is to leave humanity behind. There is a corporate 
life of nations equally under a divine charter with 
the individual life of the soul, and which depends 
for its sustenance, security, and beauty on the 
continual inflow of divine and spiritual forces. 
It may be said that the problem before us is a 
difficult and delicate one, having its peculiar 
perils ; that to solve it on this principle would 
practically tend to embroil our public life, and to 
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either work or seem to work an oppression; and 
that therefore it is expedient, disregarding all 
theories, to cut the State loose from religion. But 
it is expedient to do right. That a duty is dif- 
ficult and dangerous, is the reason that cowards 
assign for its neglect. Meanwhile the duty waits. 
It is not for preachers, but for our wisest jurists, 
to decide upon the methods of applying this prin- 
ciple which will be safest and will hold in highest 
adjustment the many public and private rights 
involved. If no way now seem open to us in 
which to move as a Christian nationality, then it 
will be wise for our great thinkers and our largest 
practical men to find or make a way speedily; 
for we may be sure that though a nation may 
announce that it has no official relation with 
Almighty God, it will discover as God's swift 
centuries fly that He has very especial official 
relations with it. Divine Providence has a fashion 
of throwing away governments that refuse to join 
in God's beneficent work for man. You can find 
their fragments, as of potter's vessels, scattered 
along the whole track of man from the gates of 
Eden down. 

In maintaining our government in proper rela- 
tion to God, it may or may not be desirable to 
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introduce into our Constitution, an express and 
formal recognition of our dependence on Him and 
of our acceptance of the Christian religion. For 
myself, I see nothing now to be gained by this . 
As we have already seen, Christianity is recog- 
nized in our frame of government as it stands; 
we may well protest against any change on the 
one hand which shall seem to shift the State from 
its ancient foundations; but it is not evident that 
on the other hand we shall be wise as matters 
now stand, in appealing to the public in behalf of 
a mere form of pious words, a national compli- 
ment to the Lord. When the Church of Jesus 
Christ goes before the American people, demand- 
ing certain changes in the name of God, let the 
things demanded be great, solid and real. Let 
us save our force on forms and externals that we 
may mass it on fundamental principles. It is for 
the followers of Christ to dwell peaceably in the 
land which God gave their fathers, arrogating 
nothing, magnifying no human form of words, no 
human order or organization of the church, no 
ecclesiasticism ; seeking no show of a visible 
empire for their Lord; yielding at many points 
for the sake of public peace, and making their 
great and their final stand only at the point where 
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it may be undertaken to drive the nation from its 
old historic Christianity, into godlessness. And 
on that one point, it may as well be understood 
now and for all the future, that to the enthroning 
of godlessness in law, Christians can never con- 
sent. And it may even be that if the attempt in 
this direction should gain much force, the emer- 
gency might arise when things trivial before would 
take on new weight, and when the formal recog- 
nition of God and Christ which is not now at 
all demanded by the great mass of Christian 
people, would grow to be indispensable for the 
replacing of the ancient national foundations, 
endangered by the attacks of ungodly fury, the 
underminings of an insidious unbelief, and that 
feeble magnanimity to opposers, which is already 
visible in some sections of the Christian army. 
Since it is now the fashion to make demands for 
the setting aside Christianity in behalf of con- 
science, it will be profitable for us as a nation to 
remember that the great common Christian con- 
science exists in this land as a mighty power, 
not to be disregarded, not permanently to be 
contravened. It is too late in the broad day of 
the world's history for any government which 
expects to stand, to array itself in opposition to 
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the Christian conscience for the sake of an 
alliance with an atheistic or godless conscience. 
Since the days of old, imperial Rome, the Chris- 
tian conscience has proved its indestructibility. 
Crushed by tyranny, ground between the upper 
and nether millstones of pagan hatred, it has 
stood calm among the wild beasts of the amphi- 
theatre, gigantic on the battle-field, serene in 
martyr-flames. In this free land, — land which wel- 
comed the tt Mayflower," — land which rustles with 
open Bibles, — land which blossoms to the skies 
with its churches and its schools, — land which a 
Christian faith now for these two centuries and a 
half has beautified and blessed, — the Christian con- 
science, trained amid such historic scenery, stands 
in an invincible divine strength, against the official 
departure of the State from its ancient foundations 
in the depths of man's spiritual nature, against 
the chaining of the "Word whose entrance giveth 
light, and for the right of God and of his Son the 
Christ, in all our national life and all our civil 
government. 

And now to your Excellency the Governor of 
the Commonwealth, I present the salutations ap- 
propriate to the opening year and to the new 
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term in that high office to which again the people 
have called you. Your whole character and pub- 
lic course give the assurance that you are not 
disregarded of the rights of Almighty God as 
the Lawgiver supreme over all the civil State. 
Be assured that in your official station and duties 
you have the respectful cooperation of the general 
Christian public. 

Your Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, and you, 
members of the Executive Council, will permit 
me the expression of a kindly hope that your 
councils may be wise, your actions prompt, and 
the approval of a good conscience your reward. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives: Suffer me to remind you of the 
liigh traditions of integrity and patriotism which 
for centuries have been associated with this Great 
and General Court. Suffer me to say, in plain 
words, as becomes a minister of Christ, that the 
people look to you to show, in your public 
stewardship in these days of fierce temptatioji 
and perilous exposure, amid our intense and com- 
plex 'social life, which is a hot crucible for the 
testing of character in official station, that the 
bright honor of our General Court is no mere 
tradition, but a solid fact of our political present. 
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The old Commonwealth is watchful of her ser- 
vants; you would not wish it otherwise; yet, fresh 
from the people, as two-thirds of your number 
are, and embracing on your list, whether of old 
or new members, many names highly distinguished 
for former public service, you have to-day the 
people's confidence. They think they know whom 
they have sent up hither, and they are expecting 
from such men as you nothing else than a fear- 
less independence and conscientiousness in your 
high tntot. I charge you, let your duties be done 
as in the sight of God. 

Let all our thoughts concerning our honored 
State, and our several duties therein, bloom within 
our hearts into the ever-fragrant prayer, fadeless 
through the fading ages, fit to be worn on the 
bosom of the nation that stands queenliest of the 
nations: — "O God! our fathers trusted in 
Thee; they trusted in Thee and were not 
confounded. the lord our god be with 
us as he was with our fathers !" 
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Commontotaltfr of gtessatfrustlts. 



House of Representatives, February 2, 1876. 

Ordered, That a committee of three be appointed to present the thanks 
of the House to Rev. Samuel W. Foljambe, of Maiden, for his able and 
eloquent discourse before the executive and legislative branches of the 
government on January 5th, and to request a copy for publication. 

GEO. A. MARDEN, Clerk. 

Messrs. Foque of Maiden, Rice of Danvers, and Pope of Somerville, 
were appointed. 



Malden, February 29, 1876. 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to acknowledge the communication to 
me of the wishes of the House of Representatives, that a copy of the 
sermon which it was my privilege recently to deliver before the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, be given to the press. Having taken time 
to make the manuscript legible to the printer, it now gives me pleasure 
to comply with the request. 

Ton will please accept my cordial acknowledgment of the courtesy 
with which the vote of your* honorable body has been expressed to me, 
and believe me, with sentiments of high regard, 

Your obedient servant,. 

SAMUEL W. FOLJAMBE. 

Messrs. T. N. Foque, C. B. Rice, and C. G. Pope. 
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House of Representatives, March 2, 1876. 

Ordered, That one thousand copies of the sermon preached by the Rev. 
S. W. Foljambe he printed under the direction of the Committee on 
Printing, for the use of the executive and legislative branches of the 
government. 



House of Representatives, March 2, 1876. 

Adopted under suspension of the rule requiring reference to Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Sent up for concurrence in suspension of the rule. 

GEO. A. MARDEN, Clerk. 



Senate, March 7, 1876. 
Concurred. 

8. N. GIFFORD, Clerk. 
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SERMON. 



"The Lord our God be with tjs, as he was with our fathers: let him 
not leave ug, NOR forsakb vs." 1 King* viii. 57. 

When St. Paul stood before that famous court, 
of which the poets and orators of Greece tell 
such proud things, he proclaimed to them the 
God they knew not, filling up the inscription to 
the unknown God with the name of Jehovah. 
He tells them more of God in a few minutes, 
than Plato had done in all his life. He brings 
the matter closely home to them, and makes them 
feel as if in contact with God; not with an ideal 
merely, but with a living, personal Being, whose 
providence is directed at once to the individual 
interests of men, and the highest interests of 
nations. w Seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things : and hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times before 
appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply they 
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might feel after him, and find him." Such is the 
divine basis of that institution which we call the 
State, and such the ultimate religious end of its 
existence. !Not in force, nor in any mutual com- 
pact, nor yet in the family, does the State have 
its origin. The family and the State may seem 
to be more intimately related, but they are in 
fact totally distinct from each other. The State 
cannot be the natural product of the family, for 
it is animated by another kind of spirit. The 
family is the sphere of affection and custom, 
the State is the sphere of justice ; the family is 
the product of nature, the State is not simply the 
product of nature, but is evolved under the action 
and control of Providence, and the tendency of 
its history, both as to its limitations and powers, 
is to lead it to God, who exercises that provi- 
dence, and is the source of that spirit of justice 
which is its root and life. 

The more thoroughly a nation deals with its 
history, the more decidedly will it recognize and 
own an overruling Providence therein, and the 
more religious a nation will it become; while the 
more superficially it deals with its history, seeing 
only secondary causes and human agencies, the 
more irreligious will it be. If the history of any 
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nation is the development of the latent possibili- 
ties existing in its special nature, it is also the 
record of a Divine Providence furnishing place 
and scope for that development, creating its op- 
portunities, and guiding its progress. History is 
not a string of striking episodes, with no other 
connection but that of time. It is rather the 
working out of a mighty system, by means of 
regularly defined principles as old as creation, 
and as infallible as divine wisdom. "With this 
truth in view, we approach our chosen theme, — 

The Ha*td of God in American History. 
Not inappropriate do we deem it, that we 
trace along the line of our history how God 
was with our fathers, and recall and reaffirm in 
this presence the truth of our increasing depend- 
ence upon him for the continued prosperity of 
our country and people. 
f 1. Observe the hand of God in the wise and 
I beneficent timing of events in the dawn of our 
history. The events of history are not accidents. 
There are no accidents in the lives of men or of 
nations. We may go back to the underlying 
cause of every event, and discover in each God's 
overruling and intervening wisdom. It has been 
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said that history is the biography of communities; 
in another, and profounder, sense, it is the auto* 
biography of him "who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will," and who is gra- 
ciously timing all events in the interests of his 
Christ, and of the kingdom of God on earth. 
Tracing the history of men, we find the most 
trivial and seemingly fortuitous things issuing 
beyond all human expectation or intention in 
the sublimest events; we see men planning and 
working with only their own more immediate and 
material interests in view, and yet a power be- 
hind them is noiselessly and effectually, though 
possibly for generations unobserved, overruling 
their action to the furtherance of higher, more 
widely extended, and more permanent purposes. 
Human freedom and human responsibility in 
bringing about either good or evil, are not to be 
pushed aside; providence is not fatalism; but, on 
the other hand,* man's free activities do not prove 
the despotism of a blind chance, shifting as man's 
caprice may dictate. Neither social order, moral 
progress, nor a Christian civilization, can spring 
out of chance. These demand a prevision and 
adjustment of causes keener and mightier than 
man with his wisest forethought and highest 
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intelligence can exercise. There are influences 
which man can wield, and should control, aright; 
there are others which God alone originates and 
shapes. There are, again, other influences which 
are under human management, but which become 
mighty for good only by their timing; and this 
timing is sometimes a visible, but more frequently 
an invisible, interposition of God's overruling 
care, only truly seen after many generations have 
passed away. God's hand is seen in the starting, 
speeding, retarding, and matching such coincident 
and colliding influences as mark the progress and 
constitute the varied crises of history. 

The discovery and preparation of this country 
to be the home of a great people, — the theatre 
of a new experiment in government, and the 
scene of an advancing Christian civilization, — is 
illustrative of this truth. Whatever may have 
been its prehistoric condition, for centuries it was 
concealed behind the mighty veil of waters from 
the eyes of the world. Not until the early part 
of the tenth century was it discovered by the 
Scandinavians, and only then to be hidden away 
again till the time should be ripe for its settle- 
ment, by a people providentially prepared for its 
occupancy, "What a land it was, so magnificent 
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in extent, so varied in soil and climate, so un- 
limited in mineral wealth and vegetable bounties; 
while its conformation was such as to preclude 
its occupants from ever being other than an 
united people. Harbors, and rivers, and mountain 
ranges link as with iron bands the far separated 
localities. Yet all this thorough preparation by 
which this continent had been builded and fur- 
nished, was not available until God's hour had 
come for its occupancy. 

Nor was this period reached without the con- 
currence of great moral and social events affect- 
ing the whole* progress of society. The invention 
of movable type at Haarlem or Mentz, half a 
century before the discovery of America, — and 
only a few years previous to that invention, the 
manufacture of paper from linen rags, a most 
indispensable help to the development of the 
press, — had made books available to many, where 
manuscripts had been available to few. A few 
years later still came the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, which scattered the learning 
of the Greeks among the nations of the "West. 
By these conspiring influences, knowledge became 
distributed, and a spirit of inquiry was every- 
where awakened, broader and freer than was ever 
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known before. Then occurred the rediscovery 
of this continent, expanding the globe to the 
minds of the Old World, and stimulating a new 
spirit of enterprise and activity. 

But neither the Wonderful art of printing, nor 
the discovery of this transatlantic continent, had 
aroused with such mighty energy the mind of 
Christendom, as did the discovery of a new world 
in theology by Luther, and the sudden reforma- 
tion in religion which sprung up in Germany, 
and swiftly extended through Northern Europe. 
To an unreflecting mind, it would appear that the 
questions raised in this religious movement were 
purely theological, having no interest outside the 
Church. But this is not the case. If a man has 
the right to seek truth freely, he has the right 
to declare and communicate this truth ; he has 
the right to associate himself with those who 
think as he does, and to assist them, and relieve 
their wants. A free Church, free education, free 
association, the right to speak and to write, — these 
are the consequences of the liberty of conscience 
proclaimed by the Reformers. Without knowing 
it, without desiring it, they brought about a rev- 
olution. The Reformation was the cause of a 
great forward movement in human affairs. It 
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awakened the intellect of mankind. Science, 
literature, invention, social life, political reform, — 
all were stimulated by it. These two events, 
therefore, the most important in modern times, 
are intimately connected in their bearing on 
American history. God timed the physical and 
the spiritual discovery to each other. The new 
life evoked would need a new and ampler field 
for its unhindered development. "When he had 
created a stalwart race, and ordained them for 
the settlement of this country, and for laying 
the foundations of a higher civilization than the 
world had yet seen, and when they had started 
on their mission of light, and freedom, and re- 
ligion, then he suddenly dropped the veil from 
this continent, and there arose before the aston- 
ished vision of the nations the splendors of the 
Western World. 

Take, again, the century embracing the settle- 
ment of this country, and we discover the provi- 
dential timing of influences shaping our national 
life and character. That century was a remark- 
able era, a period of wondrous activity and mar- 
vellous achievement, of strenuous struggles and 
lofty heroisms, of transcendent genius and bold 
enterprise. The roots of our national existence 
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strike down into no arid wastes of intellectual or 
political life. It was in a time when liberal 
thought was beginning to assert itself, when 
education was extending its influence, and when 
the mind, especially of Northern Europe, was 
full of intense stimulation. It was a period of 
abounding material enterprise, when inventions 
followed each other almost as rapidly, and with 
the same startling novelty, as in our own times. 
The telescope and the compound microscope, — 
the one opening up the boundlessness of God's 
empire, and the other revealing the delicate 
organism, the marvellous beauty, the infinite skill 
and care manifest in the minutest forms of creat- 
ure life, — were the inventions of this age. Besides 
these, we have the mariner's compass, so improved 
as to become almost a new invention, the air- 
pump, the barometer, the thermometer; while 
among its discoveries were those of the circula- 
tion of the blood and the nature and use of 
electricity. It was the era of extended research 
and discovery. Its navigators and explorers 
traversed the globe in every meridian. 

It was, moreover, a period of copious learning 
and of distinguished genius, both in literature 
and art, of discursive philosophy, profound piety, 
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and a sagacious statesmanship. Science was 
represented by Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kep- 
ler ; art by Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt 
literature by Tasso, Cervantes, Moliere, Racine, 
Edmund Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont; 
philosophy by Francis Bacon, John Selden, Philip 
Sidney, and Descartes; and theology by Isaac 
Casaubon, the immortal Hooker, and Blaise Pascal, 
It was in this century that Shakespeare, the 
myriad-minded man, the greatest intellect who 
in our recorded world has left record of himself 
in literature, the poet of the human race, lived 
and wrote. It was now the strain of Milton's 
song was heard. Great men like these are both 
the ripe fruit and the creators of their times. 
The times could not be without them, nor are 
they independent of them. They are God's gift 
to the world, and in their thought and work in- 
dicate the world's progress, and are its means 
and helpers. 

It was, further, a century of startling incident 
and wonderful vicissitude, both in the ecclesias- 
tical and political world. "We are apt to suppose 
that progress and innovation are so peculiarly 
the features of these latter times, that it is only 
in them that a man of more than ordinary length 
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of life has witnessed any remarkable change. 
But the period we are now considering is quite as 
varied in the changes presented as any other age 
of the world. It included the magnificent reign 
of Elizabeth, the great English rebellion, the ten 
years of the Commonwealth, and the restoration 
of the crown. It saw the forty years' reign of 
Philip II., the amazing revolt of the Netherlands, 
and the final establishment of a Protestant repub- 
lic. It witnessed the struggles of the Huguenots 
in France, including the horrors of St. Bartholo- 
mew's, and saw the establishment of the inquisition 
in Holland, persecutions by which Rome lost 
more than Protestants. It included in its won- 
derful annals the Thirty Years' War, with the 
sorrow and sacrifice it involved, and the. remark- 
able energy and heroism it developed. 

Such, in brief, are some of the leading features 
of the remarkable century out of which the 
earlier settlers of this continent came. These 
men could not fail to feel the influence of the 
times which, in the expressive language of the 
Old Testament, were going over them. "While 
these times were partly of the earth, they were 
in very much of their bearing above the earth. 
In them God was evoking and guiding energies, 
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awakening and developing moral forces, and 
working out results, which were to affect the 
whole race. They were the dawn of a new era, 
the beginning, of a new life; and the men whom 
they produced brought with them to this new 
world the indomitable energy, the restless activity, 
the independent thought, and the power of achieve- 
ment which so distinctly characterized the new 
era. They were plain, unassuming men, bringing 
with them little wealth, and unattended by the 
pomp of circumstance. They attracted little 
attention at the time. Indeed, they were guided 
by him, whose promise was that he would lead 
the blind by a way they know not. They saw 
not the vastness of the foundations they were 
laying. . The founders of this country were truly 
great in their unconsciousness. But taking hold 
of the work immediately at hand, they proved 
themselves to be men knowing the times, and 
God was with them. Such being the providential 
springs of our national existence, observe — 

2. The hand of God in the development of \ 
our national life. Neither nations, governments^ 
nor yet religion itself, are sudden creations. All 
governments are experimental. They are growths. 
God simply gives us the seeds of things, a»d 
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then, under the action of his truth and spirit, and 
the leadings of his providence, we are to see to 
their planting and growth; The Reformation, 
with the social impulse to which it had given 
birth, was destined to advance a second step, 
appearing in a purer form, but on a different 
soil. To escape from religious intolerance, a 
body of English dissenters, contemptuously called 
Puritans, were seen flying, first to Holland, then 
to these American shores. Thus exiled and 
escaping, God watched and guided their flight* 
Through these men he intended to realize^ in 
the form of permanent institutions, the ideas of 
religion and government which the majority of 
mankind but imperfectly understood, which they 
were poorly prepared to appreciate, and were little 
disposed to promote, but which, being essential 
to the best interests of mankind, were wrapt up. 
in the divine purpose. 

In the men selected for this work, we find, as 
aforetime, that w not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many noble, not many mighty are 
called." God works by the lowliest agencies, in 
accomplishing his purposes. The human instru- 
mentality is graciously adapted to its service, 
but never permitted to hide the hand that uses 
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it. We are prone to exalt the human instru- 
ment, to heighten that which is common, and to 
magnify the characters and deeds of men to 
whom we apparently owe so much. Far be it 
from me, in this hour, to detract from the glory 
of our ancestry. But we often make unfavorable 
and desponding contrasts between the men of 
the past and present generations, forgetting that 
of these earlier public men, the larger portion 
are already forgotten, with their faults, as well 
as their virtues, while those whose memories re- 
main to us are more or less idealized. Their 
human side is only indistinctly seen, while their 
genius and virtues are alone immortal. The men 
who came to these American shores, bringing the 
inspiration and impulse of the new life which 
had appeared in Europe, were a plain, common 
people. They were hard-working, Bible-reading, 
profoundly in earnest, with a deep sense of God 
in them; but they were not so colossal, nor so 
perfect, as our imagination so often paints them. 
They needed the schooling of the times and of 
Providence, as we all do, that they might not 
drop into the old ruts, and perpetuate the evils 
of the old religious and political life. It is evi- 
dent that a double purpose animated them. They 
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were not unmindful, in seeking this new home, 
of worldly advantage. They were impelled by a 
spirit of material enterprise, and were far from 
willing to settle down to any idle, dreamy exist- 
ence. At the same time, a deep religious convic- 
tion swayed their minds, and a profound religious 
purpose shaped their lives. It was not a love 
of man, but a love of God, — not a love of coun- 
try, but a love of Christ, overmastering and 
crucifying all love of country, a personal conse- 
cration to the gospel superior to all philanthropy, 
to all patriotism, — that planted the germs of our 
national life on Plymouth Rock and Jamestown. 
Governed and impelled by this twofold spirit, 
strong in God and their own heroic patience, 
they commenced their battle with danger and 
hardship. Stepping forth upon the shore, a wild 
and frowning wilderness received them. Disease 
smote them, but they fainted not; famine over- 
took them, but they feasted on roots with a 
patient spirit. They built a house for God, then 
for themselves. They established education and 
the observance of a stern but august morality, 
then legislated for the smaller purposes of ma- 
terial interests. Thus did they lay the founda- 
tions. Soon the villages began to smile. Churches 
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arose still farther in the depths of the wilderness. 
Industry multiplied her hands. Colleges were 
founded, and the beginning of civil order were 
witnessed. A decade of years passed, — Salem, 
Charlestown, Dorchester, Roxbury, Watertown, 
Cambridge, and Boston are settled, — trade is 
opened with the Mother Country, and the foun- 
dations of a permanent colony are laid. This 
colonial period was full of indomitable energy, 
of a busy enterprise, of advancing learning, of 
abounding religious and political activity. The 
population increased with a startling rapidity. 
Commerce, says Mr. Burke, extended itself « out 
of all proportion beyond the numbers of the peo- 
ple," and already the Old World began to be fed 
by the New; while the love of freedom deepened 
in the hearts of the people, and became the pre- 
dominant feature distinguishing the whole body. 
Two things impress us, as marking the history of 
this period. 

(a.) The earnest struggles of religious free- 
dom. It was as yet only imperfectly that some 
of the principles which began to be evolved in 
Luther's day had been wrought out. Much was 
gained for religious liberty when that Reformer 
broke with the traditional dogmatism of the Papal 
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Church. Still more was gained when the Puri- 
tans broke with the churchly authority which they 
left behind them. But there was needed another 
break, and it was one with themselves. In the 
early settlement of our country, Church and State 
were united by law* The Church was sustained 
by taxation and state appropriation. In the South- 
ern States, formal church establishments existed. 
In all, there existed religious tests, excluding from 
public office or civil franchise such as did not 
accept the accredited faith. While in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts there was no religious estab- 
lishment as such, — the bare suggestion of one hav- 
ing drawn forth an energetic protest, — yet a forced 
conformity to, and support of, the congregational 
church system was manifestly the policy of the 
founders. The Pilgrims came hither to enjoy their 
own religious opinions, but with no idea of estab- 
lishing universal liberty of conscience and wor- 
ship. John Robinson repudiated any such right 
as strongly as John Knox. He defended stoutly 
w the power of the civil magistrate to punish pivilly 
religious actions, by compulsion to repress public 
and notable idolatry, as also to provide that the 
truth of God in his ordinances be taught and pub- 
lished, and by some penalty to provoke his subjects 
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universally unto hearing, for their instruction and 
conversion; yea, to inflict the same upon them, if, 
after due teaching, they offered not themselves to 
the Church." This was not the soil, however, to 
receive such doctrine. Resistance soon sprang up. 
A new advance was to be made; but, like all true 
reform, it is to be through persecution and trial. 
There is to be another break from authority and 
religious intolerance. The leader in this new 
movement was forthcoming. A man of noble 
type, of conscientious firmness, of heroic spirit, of 
singular magnanimity, and, though not without his 
defects, a man of remarkable breadth and vigor of 
moral and intellectual character, in many respects 
entitled to stand as the foremost man of his times. 
The statement of Mr. Bancroft, that Roger "Will- 
iams was the first in modern Christendom to assert, 
in its plenitude, the doctrine of liberty of con- 
science, the equality of opinions before the law, 
and that in w its defence he was the harbinger of 
Milton, and the precursor and superior of Jeremy 
Tayloy," has been often quoted, and may seem 
over-generous, since others, like Knowles and 
Penn, were engaged in a like movement. But 
really, in the order of time, he preceded all others 
in the advocacy and establishment of soul liberty. 
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Rhode Island, Maryland, and Pennsylvania were 
the first civil communities that ever incorporated 
religious liberty into their original constitutions, 
since which time the world has been led to admit 
the wisdom and sound % policy of such a course. 
And as the principle has gained ascendency over 
the land, it has been proven that freedom of opin- 
ion is not inimical to religious growth, and that 
a free Church and a free State are a people's 
grandest opportunity for religious and political 
development. 

(5.) A second feature of this period, is, the 
almost spontaneous growth of representative gov- 
ernments. Without any concerted action on the 
part of the Colonies, but, as it were, by a popular 
instinct, which lay at the foundation of that con- 
stitutional freedom which the fathers sought in 
this country, w a House of Burgesses," says Mr. 
Hutchinson, w broke out in Virginia, in 1620; and 
although there was no color for it in the charter 
of Massachusetts, a House of Deputies appeared 
suddenly in 1643." Various acts of interference 
were attempted to check this tendency to inde- 
pendent self-government, but all in vain, and only 
to develop that spirit of resistance which after- 
ward broke out in the Revolution. The attempt of 
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Charles I. to check the progress of liberty in the 
New World, by demanding the surrender of the 
charter of Massachusetts and the appointment of 
royal commissioners for the Colonies, were looked 
upon as an invasion of popular rights, and pro- 
voked an earnest and successful resistance. We 
notice the growth of this feeling, when, dining the 
second Charles, the towns and churches throughout 
the country were resolved to oppose the coming 
of a royal governor; and Stuyvesant sent word 
to the Mother Country that the colony of Boston 
remained constant to its old maxims of a free State, 
dependent upon none but God. In 1701, the Lords 
of Trade declared that w the independence that the 
Colonies were thirsting for was notorious." Four 
years later, it was announced in Parliament that 
f ' the Colonies would, in process of time, cast off 
their allegiance to England, and set up a govern- 
ment of their own." Thus a permanent free State 
was the structure, the foundations of which they 
were in a. measure unconsciously laying. Says 
Machiavelli, "It must be laid down as a general 
rule, that it very seldom, or never, happens that 
any government is either well founded at first, or 
thoroughly reformed aftferwards, except the plan 
be laid and conducted by one man only." But 
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certainly this was not the case with ours- The 
people formed its own commonwealths, — its ulti- 
mate nation. "The people," says Mr, Bancroft, 
"was superior to its institutions, possessing the 
vital force which goes before organization, and* 
gives to it strength and form." Under the action 
of this vital force the principle of self-government 
was nurtured, and for the space of one hundred 
and fifty years the work went on quietly, almost 
imperceptibly, until there appeared before the 
statesmen of the Old World a new claimant for 
national recognition and honors. Surely the eye 
that can see no indication of a Divine Providence 
working in such historical development, is one 
which, though it may discern the face of the sky, 
cannot discern the signs of the times. 

3. Passing now from the infancy of the nation 
to the revolutionary period of our history, when it ' 
reached its manhood, we find added illustration of 
God's hand in that history. The Revolution was 
not the result of any causes or of any spirit that 
had suddenly arisen. It was the necessary conse- 
quence of the previous providential training, — of 
the moral and political forces which had long been 
at work in the minds of the people. Edmund 
Burke's analysis of the probable causes of the 
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Revolution, given in his masterly speech on " Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies/' is at once just and. 
philosophical. A love of freedom he recognized 
as the distinguishing characteristic of the whole 
people. As the descendants of Englishmen, they 
were w not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty 
according to English ideas," and so were funda- 
mentally opposed, with all the force of immemo- 
rial tradition, to taxation without representation. 
Their popular form of government, through pro- 
vincial assemblies, tended to nourish their love of 
liberty; while, in their education and religion, — 
which latter he defines as "a refinement on the 
principle of resistance, the dissidence of dissent, 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant religion," 
— he saw reasons why they might be conciliated, 
but not coerced. But another policy than that 
which his sagacious statesmanship recommended, 
was pursued, and the contest was forced upon the 
people. It must have come sooner or later; but 
the attefnpt to deprive the Colonies of their repre- 
sentative system hastened the event. The pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act and the Port Bill fell upon 
the minds of a spirited and jealous people as an 
act of oppression to be resisted. The presence of 
bodies of armed men, instead of producing the 
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designed intimidation, only served to arouse the 
spirit of the people, and cement the Colonies in a 
common bond, for mutual support and protection. 
I need not stop to rehearse the story of the up- 
rising and struggles of an earnest and enlightened 
people for independence. Already the story of 
Lexington and Concord, of Cambridge and Breed's 
Hill, and many other renowned scenes, has been 
told in words of eloquence and poetry, and the 
heroism and piety of the fathers have been repro- 
duced for our admiring gratitude, and the stimu- 
lation of our patriotic spirit and pride. 

But, in looking over this heroic past, I see the 
hand of God; and this, not only in the shaping of 
events and directing of influences, likely to serve 
as motives in the minds of men, but in the unity 
of the people, and the unparalleled devotion of the 
various Colonies, — scattered as they were over a 
large extent of territory, and bound together, not 
so much by a common material interest, as by a 
common and all-pervading sentiment of freedom. 
I see that hand in the men raised up for the times. 
He who makes the times go over us, has always 
the men ready to meet them. It was so in the era 
of the Reformation. When the church, slumber- 
ing in her degeneracy, needed a reawakening, he 
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found a Luther, a Zwingle, a Wickliffe, a Huss, — 
men of nerve, not faultless, but men of keen men- 
tal power and comprehensive grasp, who knew 
how to seize the truth and do the work of their 
day. It was so in the times of political reform 
and religious liberty in England- When the relig- 
ious idea was to be wrought into the national 
constitution, and the liberties of mankind were to 
be placed on their only true and permanent basis, 
he raised up men like Hampden, and Milton, and 
Cromwell, So, for the times of Republican prog- 
ress, — when a new nation is to come to its man- 
hood, and new institutions are to be confirmed and 
established, — he found an Otis and a Henry, the 
impassioned and triumphant defenders of popular 
rights; a Samuel and a John Adams, the one with 
his profound sagacity and untiring courage, the 
other acute and impassioned; a Thomas Jefferson 
and George [Mason, both sagacious and learned; 
a Benjamin Franklin, astute and philosophical; a 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., well styled * the silver-tongued 
orator of freedom"; a Robert Morris, who, as the 
skilful financier, rendered services which, though 
differing in form, were hardly less needful to the 
success of the cause than those of Washington 
himself, who stands peerless among the great and 
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good of all ages. In a most emphatic sense, Wash- 
ington was a man prepared by Providence for a 
special end. In the long and dreary war, com- 
mencing in the spring of 1775, and which was 
not closed for seven years, what was wanting was 
a permanent military chieftain, who should be 
possessed of the rare qualities of patience, perse- 
verance and endurance; and all these qualities 
Washington had in so very high a degree, that it 
may be said with entire truth, that there never was 
his superior in such endowments. Calm, wise, 
incorruptible, he was preeminently the man for 
the times. 

I see, further, the hand of God in his unmistak- 
able help in the hour of conflict. We attained our 
national independence against all probabilities. 
Often, in the dark hours of the struggle, nothing 
saved the American cause from entire destruction 
but the divine interposition. It had its days of 
darkness, suffering, and reverses, when it seemed 
as if success were impossible. A country without 
resources, an army gathered on short enlistments, 
and without discipline, a Congress sometimes tardy 
in supplying the means of carrying on the war 
were not the most encouraging conditions of suc- 
cess. It is matter of astonishment, that the spirit 
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of the great leader did not break down, and that 
the internal supports of his hope and courage did 
not give way. But for the firm hold he had upon 
first and highest principles, and the confidence 
that he felt in God as their defender, his spirit 
must have sunk within him long before the close 
of the war. Whether he himself recognized a 
Divine Providence as working in the American 
cause; whether he regarded his country's success 
as dependent upon that Providence, he would have 
told you, had you asked him, as he came from his 
knees in the forest seclusion, where he was accus- 
tomed to bow in prayer, while passing that dark 
winter at Valley Forge. God was as certainly in 
the lives of Washington, and Lafayette, and Ma- 
rion, as he was in the lives of Moses, and Joshua, 
and Daniel; he was no more present at Megiddo 
and Jericho, than at White Plains and Valley 
Forge. The battle was the Lord's, and it could 
not be lost. 

4. In the growth and progress of the interven- 
ing century, we discover the guiding and benefi- 
cent hand of God. The struggles of the Revolu- 
tion past, the boon of independence won, a new 
epoch was to be entered upon, and it was one of 
vast moment. Failing here, all that had gone be- 
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fore would go for nothing. It was not enough 
that the country should become free from the 
domination of England: it was necessary that it 
should be erected into a nation, and that the 
numerous Colonies that had been converted into 
States should be formed into one Republic, This 
was a solemn hour in our history. The American 
cause needed men of far-sighted sagacity, of able 
statesmanship ; it needed men of incorruptible 
patriotism, who would fill the offices of govern- 
ment, not in the interest of self, but of their coun- 
try, — faithful at home, and just abroad. How 
adequately God furnished the men, and overruled 
all things in the interests of the nation, the history 
of the constitutional era shows. 

July 21, 1775, Franklin, who twenty years be- 
fore had reported at Albany a plan for the union 
of the Provinces, submitted an outline for confed- 
erating the Colonies into one nation. His plan 
was a declaration of independence, and an effective 
system of a self-perpetuating republic, and con- 
tained the two great elements of American politi- 
cal life, — the domestic power of the several States, 
and the limited sovereignty of the central govern- 
ment. His proposition was, however, for the time, 
put aside. Two years later, certain articles of 
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confederation were adopted, forming, during the 
progress of the war, all the constitutional govern- 
ment that was requisite. The war being closed, 
the new condition of the country demanded a 
greater centralization of power, and a more effi- 
cient method of governmental action. The old 
articles of confederation were thrown aside, and 
our present Constitution, originally framed by 
Governeur Morris, was submitted to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1787, and copies were sent to 
the several States for ratification. Coming in con- 
tact with extreme doctrines of state sovereignty, it 
was violently opposed. There were needed minds 
who could vindicate and support it. Such men as 
Madison, Hamilton, and Jay meet the crisis. The 
result of their efforts was put forth in the w Feder- 
alist," consisting of a series of political papers, so 
fundamental in their principles, so clear in their 
reasoning, and so masterly in their conception, 
that European statesmen have acknowledged their 
extraordinary value. To these men and their 
writings, the country is indebted, under God, in 
no small degree, for the ratification of the Consti- 
tution by the people of the several States, — a 
Constitution which, in its general features, might 
be the glory of any people; which guarantees 
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protection to every man, woman, and child, irre- 
spective of origin, race, or religion; which adjusts 
itself readily to the exigencies of a heterogeneous 
population, spreading over an immense continent; 
which summarily and forever disposes of the vexed 
question of the relations of Church and State; and 
which provides for its own amendment by legal 
process, — a Constitution embodying the expressed 
preferences of the people, with not a place in it for 
arbitrary power to hurt the hair of the head of the 
humblest citizen, and binding the people of the 
several States together in a union as indissoluble 
as it is gentle and beneficent. 

The Constitution ratified, the offices of the exec- 
utive were to be filled, and the men fitted for them 
were not wanting, as the first constitutional cabinet 
shows. The national credit was sunk to its lowest 
depths, borne down by the millstone of a ponder- 
ous debt. Alexander Hamilton was called to the 
task of raising it. A national judiciary was to be 
appointed, and that clear-minded jurist, John Jay, 
came to the bench as the first chief justice. Our 
youthful Republic had been, and was to be, repre- 
sented in the courts of the Old World, and there 
were such men as Franklin, Jefferson, Pinckney, 
Livingston, and Adams, with others of like char- 
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acter, to do it. "While we may not affirm that 
demagogism has had no part in our national affairs, 
nor that political corruption has never appeared in 
the tactics of partyism, yet, so far, our American 
Congress has never been without men whose abili- 
ties have dignified its councils, and whose patri- 
otism has prompted them to guard the national 
honor, and see that the Republic should receive 
no harm. Under their successive leadership, the 
institutions of our country grew and strengthened 
themselves. Our material statistics soon dazzled 
the world. Europe gazed, no longer to sAeer, but 
in wonder to wait and watch what the issue might 
be. Our population doubled every fifteen years, 
and our wealth every ten years. Our farms be- 
came the granary of other lands. Our commerce 
grew until American sails whitened every harbor 
of the world. Our cotton-fields were making 
England rich. Our busy enterprise was sweeping 
the continent, advancing beyond the Alleghanies, 
seizing and settling the prairies of the West, and 
still braving the wilderness, reached onward to 
the Rocky Mountains. To the great body of the 
people, the government was felt to be a hand of 
protection and blessing; while this youngest among 
the nations was exerting a salutary influence on 
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the social and political movements of the civilized 
world. 

But there was one evil that tarnished the glory 
of our national life, and threatened its existence, 
African bondage was the enigma alike of our 
home and foreign policy; of our diplomacy and 
of our ethics. Our fathers regarded it as a thing 
to be regretted, but supposed it exceptional, and 
hoped it would prove ephemeral. By a studied 
circumlocution, they avoided the explicit recogni- 
tion of it in the Constitution; yet it had there, by 
implication, its designed safe-guards, — shelved and 
curtained for, as it was hoped, a slow and quiet, 
but sure decay. Some, more far-sighted, feared 
the result of the compromise. Jefferson and 
Madison uttered words of warning, still hoping 
for the best. Time passed on; but instead of its 
diminution and decay, there was an increase of the 
evil, until it precipitated upon the country the 
bloodshed and horrors of the civil war. 

The anti-slavery struggle in our country must 
ever stand alone in history witk the noble men 
it made, the loftiness of personal character it 
revealed, the moral forces it evoked, the pro- 
found moral convictions, sublime devotion, self- 
sacrifice and moral heroism it developed, as also 
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those religious and political revolutions to which 
it led. It was one of the marked providential 
epochs in our history. In no period of that his- 
tory is the leading hand or the inspiring wisdom 
of God more strikingly manifest The final ca- 
tastrophe which led to the overthrow of the 
monstrous iniquity was involved in the elements 
that had wrought in our history from the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims and Cavaliers, Nor can we 
separate our last war from the first. Dissimilar 
in the scale of their operations, in the tramp of 
mustered hosts, and still more so in the ideas 
involved, yet, in the relation of cause and effect, 
the first was the natural precursor and herald 
of the other. The first was for national inde- 
pendence, the second was to make the Republic 
one and indivisible, on the indestructible founda- 
tions of liberty and equality. The second was 
to redeem the promise of the first, and to uphold 
the pledges and the promises of the Declaration 
of Independence. Long and trying was the work 
of purification a*d redemption. An evil so sub- 
tilely wrought into the social and political struct- 
ure, was not to be so easily overthrown. But 
God gave us the men for the hour and its work. 
Nor did the War of Independence raise up 
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grander men, the Father of his Country excepted, 
than were raised up for this moral war for uni- 
versal freedom. Recall their names and memory: 
John Quincy Adams, the martyr Lovejoy, Charles 
G. Torrey, Gerritt Smith, and Arthur Tappan, 
who was ready to sell his wares, but not his prin- 
ciples; James S. Birney, first presidential candi- 
date of the old liberty party; Salmon P. Chase 
and Benjamin Wade, Secretary Seward and 
Charles Sumner, Governor Andrew and the mar- 
tyr President, Abraham Lincoln, preserver of his 
country, as Washington was its father, and the 
equal of any of them in moral worth and sturdy 
work; the historian of the contest, as he was also 
one of its principal figures, Henry Wilson, the 
incorruptible statesman and the true Christian 
philanthropist. These, with many others, some 
still living, were men worthy any age and any 
land. Men were they of the thoroughly Puritan 
type. Not ambition, not revenge, not a spirit of 
fanaticism, nor of a blind unreasoning enthusiasm, 
but stern, uncompromising moral convictions, an 
unconquerable love of justice and of liberty, 
wrought in their whole character and shaped their 
lives. They were men full of the martyr quali- 
ties. Their lofty courage never was surpassed. 
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The hiding of their power was in God. In the 
earlier phase of the contest in Congress, over the 
right of petition, w the old man eloquent, " who 
had come down from the presidential chair to 
serve the people as their faithful tribune, was 
daily threatened by the same class of assassins 
who afterwards assaulted our noble Sumner, and 
i when asked by a sympathizing Quakeress as to 
A] the source of his strength, his reply was, it was 
gotten of God. What was true of Adams was 
substantially true of each of the leaders and ' 
actors in this great conflict. They drew their 
inspiration from the Everlasting Hills, up to which 
they daily lifted their eyes. Indeed, one fact is 
specially noteworthy here : as the contest put on 
proportions beyond the measure of human wisdom 
to guide, or human power to control, our martyr 
President found support in his own and the 
people's prayers, for the nation was then glad to 
recognize God as its trust, and flee to him for 
help. 

Nor was the trust or appeal in vain. Long 
and severe was the final contest; but according 
to His promise whose word was never broken, 
the work of righteousness was peace. The mo- 
ment every bond was broken Heaven smiled, we 
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won the sympathy of the world, and victory 
perched upon our banners. Premature rejoicings 
were heard across the sea, that Republican insti- 
tutions had failed, signally and disastrously. So 
far from this, through an overruling Providence, 
they have drawn lustre from the reproach and 
strength from the trial which the short-sighted- 
ness of their founders entailed upon them. The 
people proved that they were inspired with the 
energy of an indestructible life, by their uprising 
in the majesty of an undivided conviction, con- 
centrated power and determined purpos6j by their 
unrepining submission to suffering and privation; 
by their sublime patience under strange defeats 
and wearying delays, and by their heroism in the 
field of battle. For it was no hireling soldiery 
fought our battle of freedom, but the people 
themselves, among whom were not less than one 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand in both army 
and navy of our own brothers and sons, twelve 
thousand nine hundred of whom sleep in a sol- 
dier's honored grave. More was done through 
this sharp blast of adversity to confirm faith in 
our institutions than could have been accomplished 
under any other circumstances. Besides, by this 
very episode in our history, the difference has 
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been made palpable between revolutions which 
are prompted by that which is merely local and 
sectional, and by a purpose to extend and per- 
petuate an acknowledged evil, instead of remov- 
ing it, and such a revolution as we have during 
these later months been commemorating, — a revo- 
lution that aimed only at the redress of wrongs 
and the increase of human happiness. 

Looking, now, at our present standing as a 
nation, we have every reason to recognize and 
own the hand of our God. The future chronicler 
of events,* as he looks down on the unrolled scroll 
of time, will write down the period in which we 
live as part of the marvellous century in human 
story. The interest in history deepens as time 
advances, for it becomes more and more the record 
of intellectual and moral progress, of the advan- 
cing liberty and happiness of mankind. This is 
preeminently so with our history. It is the story 
of a wonderful growth. It is in no spirit of 
empty boasting or vain-glory I speak of what we 
are, and what we enjoy as a people; for not by 
the might of our power, or the wisdom of our 
counsel, has this nation been built, or its resources 
developed. Has there been wisdom in our coun- 
sels? It was by the inspiration of the Almighty. 
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Has wealth increased? God gave us power to 
get wealth. Has freedom gained new victories? 
He led us* in the ways of righteousness for his 
own name's sake. w He hath not dealt so with 
any nation." 

Consider the growth of the country thus divine- 
ly ushered into existence and organized under the 
Constitution into a nation. The thirteen Colonies 
that accomplished the Revolution have multiplied 
into thirty-seven independent States, a single one 
of them exceeding in population the original thir- 
teen. The narrow border settlement along the 
coast, fenced in by France and the native tribes, 
has expanded to the dimensions of a continent. 
Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, Indian Territory, 
Montana, New Mexico, "Washington, — territories 
equal to the great monarchies of Europe, — with 
four smaller ones,*have been added to the Union; 
and the two millions and a half of population 
which fired the imagination of Burke have swollen 
to the number of forty millions. Then, our coun- 
try was one of the poorest of the world; now, its 
resources are characterized by an English statis- 
tical work as enormous. "Within this wide domain 
there has been developed an almost incredible 
mineral wealth. Of coal, our production was 
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small; now, millions of tons are mined annually. 
Of iron, which formed scarcely an appreciable 
part of our productions half a centuty ago, we 
now produce more than the world consumed at 
the beginning of our national existence, while the 
development of gold and silver mines has not 
only been remarkable, but has had a great influ- 
ence on the business of all commercial nations. 
At the time of the Revolution, manufactories were 
few in number; in 1870 more than two million 
persons were employed in the various manufact- 
uring pursuits, producing more than two thou- 
sand one hundred millions of products. Our 
mercantile marine is larger than that of any other 
nation save Great Britain. In 1874, we imported 
goods to the value of five hundred and sixty-seven 
millions, while our exports were five hundred and 
eighty-six millions. In the samfc year we exported 
seventy-one million bushels of wheat, which was 
less than one-fourth of the whole amount raised 
in the country. The total amount of all agricult- 
ural products for the year was two thousand four 
hundred and forty-eight millions. But this is not 
all; as if to facilitate our efforts in subduing and 
utilizing our extending domain, and advancing 
these mighty material interests, mark how our 
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Heavenly Father has timed the period of this 
growth. It is since we came into birth as a nation 
that the three great modern elements of human 
progress have been developed. Steam has become 
our steed, and lightning our messenger, and gold 
the magician that has set them to work. 

But better than all outward and material prog- 
ress have been the firm rooting and beneficent 
growth of our religious and political institutions. 
By the blessing of God, we have been enabled 
to show that popular government, in the pithy 
language of Mr. Lincoln, w a government of the 
people, by the -people, and for the people," is 
not only a possibility, but has in it the elements 
of enduring strength and progress. Severely 
has this principle been tried, and most triumph- 
antly has it stood the test. We have accom- 
plished the separation of Church and State, 
without any serious detriment to either; nay, 
with positive advantage to both. The State has 
not ceased to be Christian because freed from 
all responsibility as to religious opinions and in- 
stitutions. It originated in the Christian religion, 
and will continue to be conserved by it. Mr. 
Everett declares that " all the distinctive features 
and superiority of our Kepublican institutions 
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are derived from the teachings of Scripture." 
Rufus Choate affirms w our nationality is, to an 
extraordinary degree, not a growth, but a pro- 
duction. It had its origin in the will and reason, 
and so depends upon the will and reason for its 
preservation." We do not object to this state- 
ment, only we would affirm that it was a changed, 
Christianized, regenerated will and reason which 
constructed our nationality, and that the will and 
reason which would preserve it must be purely 
and practically Christian. I care not for any 
formal constitutional recognition of Christianity; 
indeed, the fact complained of in some quarters, 
that there i& no such recognition in the Consti- 
tution, is, to my mind, proof of the purity of the 
religious spirit of its framers. The separation of 
State and Religion was the testimony of the 
fathers to the inherent power of the Christian 
faith, and that it had no need of any political 
bolstering up. But all this was far from ignoring 
the religious spirit in our national life; its guid- 
ing and impelling power in the lives of our 
people, and its formative influence in all their 
institutions and laws. If ever there has been a 
people who incorporated the Bible into themselves, 
and themselves into the Bible, — whose laws, cus- 
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toms, institutions and literature were permeated 
by the spirit of Christianity, — it has been our 
own, and this while the Constitution expressly 
provides that Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion. Accord- 
ing to some, it would be made to appear as 
though there had been a decrease of religious 
growth, and a decadence of religious strength, 
proportionately with the progress of the country. 
But figures most clearly show the enormous 
growth of American Christianity, as a whole, 
and that it has more than kept pace with the 
rapid strides of population. From a careful esti- 
mate, it would appear that the whole number of 
religious organizations existing in the country at 
the beginning of the Revolution, was less than 
nineteen hundred and fifty. The total population 
was then estimated at three and a half millions, 
which would show a church for every seventeen 
hundred souls. By the last census, the total 
number of church organizations is given as more 
than seventy-two thousand, which, in a popula- 
tion of thirty-eight millions, would show a church 
for every five hundred and twenty-nine. In other 
words, while the population has multiplied eleven- 
fold, the churches have multiplied thirty-seven- 
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fold. We have no means of subjecting the 
aggregate value of church property to the same 
test; but, according to the recent presidential 
message, the untaxable church property of the 
country, in 1850, amounted to eighty-three mill- 
ions, which amount had doubled in 1^0, while, 
in 1875, he places it at one thousand millions. 
Of course, such statistics as these are unsatis- 
factory tests of the real growth of religion, yet 
must we depend, more or less, on statistics as 
our only means of reaching general conclusions; 
and much as we hear of the decay of faith and 
the growth of the spirit of indifference, it seems 
certain, from such a review, that the positive 
institutions of religion have not, during the last 
hundred years, lost their hold on the mass of 
the American people. 

Next to the growth of our religious institu- 
tions, is the development of the educational 
interests of our country. The founders of this 
government were so sagacious, as to see that the 
permanence of free institutions depended on the 
intelligence of the people; and it has been shown, 
by our experiment, that free institutions can give 
a wider education to the people, than has ever 
been given by an aristocracy or a monarchy. 
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The student of American education may well be 
gratified by the wide-spread diffusion of intelli- 
gence throughout our country, and by the readi- 
ness with which the people, especially of the 
ISTorth and "West,- have been willing to tax them- 
selves for the support of common schools, and by 
the munificent contributions from private sources 
for the purposes of higher education. He may 
rejoice in the testimony of observing foreigners, 
that the people of this land, if not the most 
highly educated, are the most generally educated 
in the world. A recent French writer asserts 
that, in the United States, popular instruction 
comes nearest to its ideal. But much as has 
been done, we are still in the midst of the edu- 
cational problem. Two things we have accom- 
plished. We have proven that we can have 
education without sectarian schools, and have 
been able to make education universal, by thus? 
making it secular, and then free. But much 
remains to be done in the development and en- 
forcement of methods. Of the fourteen millions' 
of our reported school population, only eight 
millions are actually enrolled, and of these, not 
more than five millions are in anything like 
regular attendance. The questions assuming im- 
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portance in our times are, How are we to maintain 
and perpetuate such a government as ours with- 
out intelligent electors? Can we depend on in- 
telligence without moral direction, or secure a 
perfect moral direction without a religious basis? 
The sovereign should be intelligent. The people 
are sovereigns, with questions of constantly in- 
creasing moment to decide. There must, then, be 
a general average intelligence. There is but one 
conclusion: the State must educate its children, if 
it would preserve itself from harm; it owes a 
duty to itself. It is true the world will never 
outgrow the necessity of leaders. There never 
can arise any conditions of society when men of 
original thought, of deep mental forecast, and 
high scholarly attainment will not be needed to 
lead the advance of the race. Indeed, what our 
country needs at this moment, is, that its wise 
and cultured men, its men of sterling character 
and worth, no longer abstain from an active par- 
ticipation in public affairs, and that our people 
recognize their need of such men in the manage- 
ment of public interests. But a few thinkers 
and scholars, sandwiched in between the great 
unkempt and ignorant mass of electors, can never 
save the nation, or conserve its true progress. 
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Intelligence, however, is not alone indispensable. 
Knowledge is power, but it may be power for 
evil as much as good; it has no moral quality in 
itself. The greatest danger of the Republic is its 
educated, experienced, cultivated, corrupt dema- 
gogues. Intelligence without religion is a danger- 
ous pilot for the ship of state. Eliminate that 
element; take religious thought, sentiment, and 
aspiration from the atmosphere of our education, 
and men will soon become annualized, and this 
government sink beneath the green pool of its 
own corruption. It was an instinct of self-preser- 
vation that incorporated in the Bill of Eights 
that w religion, morality, and knowledge are neces- 
sary to good government." It is our unsectarian, 
popular education, — but an education as yet un- 
divorced from the religious sentiment and spirit, — 
that has been the source and means of all our 
progress in the past, and must continue to be 
our defence and hope in all the future. Daniel 
Webster most suggestively said, w In what age, 
by what sect, where, when, and by whom, has 
religious truth been excluded from education? 
Nowhere I Never I Everywhere, and at all times, 
it has been regarded as essential. It is the 
essence, the vitality of useful instruction." We 
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have reached an important point in our history. 
Kot as yet is the experiment of self-government 
complete. We stand in the presence of a com- 
manding past, — a past graciously secured to us. 
Come what may, the records of our Washington 
and Hamilton, our Adams and Henry, our Jeffer- 
son and Franklin, our Jay and Marshall, our 
Madison and Jackson, our Webster and Clay, 
our Lincoln, and Sumner, and Wilson, cannot be 
torn from the world's annals. Freedom, educa- 
tion, growing territory, commerce, invention, 
wealth, — how largely have they been given us! 
But standing with this commanding past in retro- 
spect, we turn to confront a solemn future. w As 
to America," said Lord Macaulay, w I appeal to 
the twentieth century ." We enter upon our 
second century amid deepening responsibilities. 
No thoughtful man can close his eyes to the 
dangers which beset us, or be unmindful of the 
new issues constantly arising, demanding for 
their wise solution the most unselfish and the 
purest patriotism with the most enlightened Christ- 
ian conscientiousness. 

We need, in view of our dangers, to temper our 
enthusiasm with sobriety. We are menaced by a 
growing spirit of materialism. The eagerness of 
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men after material prosperity tends to a practical 
absorption in those ends* Thus we have the 
greed, the excitement, the infatuation, the extrav- 
agance, and the corruption, that, to so great an 
extent, characterize our times. The abounding 
iniquity of our day is a just cause of alarm. "While 
we ought not to forget nor undervalue much that 
is noble, and true, and good, in the present time, 
nor regard the former days as in all respects better 
than these, we must admit that we are living in a 
period of shameful prevalent corruption and crime. 
Each daily paper brings its fresh instalment of 
defalcation, fraudulent dealing, forgery, robbery, 
and murder. On every hand men are making 
void the law of God. "While there is an advance 
of truth and religion on the one hand, there is a 
strengthening of the bands of wickedness, and a 
breaking away from the restraints of law. Intem- 
perance is still sending its more than one hundred 
thousand victims annually in this country to a 
drunkard's grave and a drunkard's doom, wast- 
ing millions of treasure, and increasing pauperism 
and crime. !BTo true patriot can be found who can 
look with anything but a feeling of sadness on 
such a condition of things, nor without earnestly 
desiring that the most thorough and stringent 
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measures be employed for the decrease of immo- 
rality and crime, and the increase of human virtue. 
Certainly it is no time for breaking down the 
fences of law and religion, but for their firmer 
building and completer preservation. It is true 
you cannot legislate evil out of the world, but by 
an impartial, rigorous justice you can make it too 
y costly for practice, and by a wise and Christian 
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legislation you may limit its reach and remove its 
temptations; and for this, in its most perfect meas- 
ure, and to our utmost ability, the God of right- 
eousness holds every man responsible. But, alas! 
not the least evil of our times is the increasing 
corruption in the officers of government, both na- 
tional and local. Scarcely a week passes that we 
are not shamed by the greed and faithlessness of 
some one in high position. If to-day there be 
reason for any concern, it is not so much because 
of any loss of hereditary talent, or eloquence, or 
shrewd intelligence, but because of the decay, in 
too many places, of the old ancestral integrity, 
disinterestedness, and magnanimity. What our 
country needs in its leaders and legislators are the 
purest Christian principles, the loftiest personal 
character, the highest and most unselfish political 
aims; that they be men whojn no gold can buy, no 
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adulation of the people can mislead, and no spirit 
of ambition can pervert. Such men as these, as 
our history proves, and as the scenes of the past 
few weeks illustrate, — as a weeping nation has 
united in honoring the name and reverencing the 
virtues of a man having, it may be, little graceful- 
ness of speech or bearing, but with a great talent 
for serving his generation and doing hard work 
for the public good; a man honestly ambitious; 
whose industry was such as to raise him to the 
second office in the land without one dishonest 
act; one at heart sound and true; the lover of his 
kind, *who feared God and eschewed evil/' — 
such men the people will honor and enshrine in 
their most grateful remembrance and affection. 

In referring to the evils of our times, we have 
not spoken despondently; for there is no evil which 
a true Christian fidelity, and a wise and sagacious 
patriotism, and a pure political action, cannot 
lessen or remove. If, in the present season of 
difficulty and depression, any mind has yielded to 
despondency as to our future, it needs only to be 
remembered, as a check to this hasty despair, how 
much of misrule and mischief every great nation 
has had to survive. There never has been an 
auspicious day for humanity that was not one of 
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dpubt and conflict. Great evils have always con- 
fronted the world's earnest workers. Indeed, the 
intense light that they have flashed on them, has 
tended to reveal them with greater clearness. 
The world does not move backward, neither is it 
stationary. Men may leave their work incomplete, 
but the work of God goes on to perfection. What 
trials of our faith in principles', what delays, nay, 
even what momentary reverses may be before us, 
none may foresee; but our trust is in God, whose 
purposes never fail. Generations may come and 
go individuals may die, the great and the mighty, 
men wise in council, and reverend in goodness, 
may pass away, but God's work in the regenera- 
tion of the race will go on. There will be vicissi- 
tude and change, the conflict between good and 
evil will deepen, the questions engrossing the 
thought of to-day will find their solution, and give 
place to the more absorbing questions of the fu- 
ture; but the country will live, its institutions 
perfected and perpetuated by the enlightened de- 
votion and patriotism of the people, till our letters 
and our arts, our schools and our churches, our 
laws and our liberties, shall be carried from the 
arctic circle to the tropics, from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof. 
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May it please Your Excellency, Governor of 
Massachusetts, Your Honor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Honorable Council, the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives, to receive our respect- 
ful salutations. You have the right to regard it 
as a distinction and a privilege that you have been 
called to serve the State in this historic period. 
The interests of a citizen, as well as the sentiments 
of a preacher, have led me to speak of the provi- 
dence of God in our history, — a history as won- 
derful as it is unique. With the Psalmist, we can 
say, * He hath not dealt so with any people." It 
will be in accordance, I doubt not, with your own 
religious convictions, to recognize that to him 
belongs all the glory of our present greatness and 
prosperity; and that from him must come all the 
wisdom to guide and the power to advance our 
well-being and growth in the future. Whatever 
is noble in the character of our people, or heroic 

in the annals of our history, is deeply grounded in 

• 

their constant recognition of a Divine Providence 
in human affairs, and the immutability of moral 
law, — the one the object of their daily trust, the 
other the inspiration and rule of their daily life. 
May it be yours, ever realizing the presence and 
blessing of our fathers' God, to emulate their 
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spirit, and to reproduce, with added lustre, their 
character, as you shall aim to preserve, and, as far 
as in you lies, to give perfection to their work. 
Bringing to the duties before you, bearing not 
only on the material, but the moral weal of the 
State, your ripest wisdom, your purest, most un- 
selfish motive, and your most enlightened patri- 
otism, and in all that may claim your attention, 
consulting only the mandates of righteousness, 
and legislating accordingly, you will secure the 
blessings of a grateful people, as you now have 
their prayers. 

"The Lord our God be with us, as he was with 
our fathers; let him not leave us nor forsake us." 
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Senate, January 29, 1877. 

Ordered, That a special committee of three be appointed to present the 
thanks of the Senate to the Rev. B. F. Hamilton for the able and appro- 
priate sermon preached before the legislative and executive departments 
of the government on the third instant, and request a copy of the same 
for publication. 



' Senate, January 30, 1877. 

Adopted, and Messrs. Moors of Franklin, Brown of Essex, and Sher- 
man of Middlesex are appointed the committee. 

S. N. Gifford, Clerk. 
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Senate Chamber, Boston, February 1, 1877. 

Dear Sir : — By a vote of the Senate, passed January 30, the under- 
signed were appointed a committee to express the thanks of the Senate 
to you for the able and appropriate sermon preached before the executive 
and legislative departments of the government on the 3d of January, 
and to request a copy for publication. 

The above vote and request it gives us pleasure to communicate. 

Tour obedient servants, 

J. F. MOORS. 
L. H. SHERMAN. 
HAYDN BROWN. 
Rev. B. F. Hamilton. 



Boston Highlands, February 12, 1877. 

Dear Sirs : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of the first instant, conveying the vote of thanks passed by the 
Senate for the sermon preached by me before the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the state government on January 3, 1877, and the 
request for a copy of the same for publication. 

In response to the favor so kindly expressed, I herewith forward the 
desired manuscript. ' 

Your obedient servant, 

B. F. HAMILTON. 

To Hon. J. F. Moors, L. H. Sherman, Haydn Brown, 

Committee of Senate. 
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SERMON. 



Let evert soul be subject unto the hioher powebs. Foe theeb is 
xo power hut of God: the powebs that be ake oudaixed op God. . . • 
They are God's ministers. . . . Rom. xlii. 1 and 6. 

True loyalty implies service. Man, be he 
peasant, prince, or king, must have a master. 
However great his powers, there are others 
greater; however high his authority, it is never 
the highest. Like the stars, he rules best by 
obeying; like the moon, he must yield his glory 
to another, though a sea of applauding humanity 
follow in his wake. 

To whom, then, belongs this meed of highest 
honor? Whence comes the primal right of any 
to rule? Where rests the ultimate will for all to 
heed? These are queries as old as history, as 
intricate as society, as vital as government itself; 
to the solving of which reason has loaned its 
bright intuitions, experience has set its lamp of 
reflection, war has waged its sharp arbitrament. 
And yet the answers given have been as varied as 
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the ends sought or the means employed to reach 
them. 

According to one theorist, pcnoer gives the seal 
to all authority; another affirms that wealth, wis- 
dom, or executive tact brings the right to rule; 
another believes in the w divine right " of kings, 
and knows no 6table throne outside the royal line ; 
while another still centres absolute sovereignty in 
the social compact, and prays that a w government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people," 
may not perish from the earth. 

This last theory, born of reason, and bred in the 
school of patriotism, — the bane of dynasties and 
the pest of tyrants, but the glory of republics and 
the pet of freemen, — so dear to every American 
heart, and so fraught with blessings for this 
goodly land, is, nevertheless, liable to perversion, 
and needs the check of wise conditions. 

In our strong revulsion from hereditary rule and 
arbitrary power, with an intense hate of every- 
thing that binds conscience or limits constitutional 
rights, with an inborn love of civil liberty and 
social equality, there is danger of overestimating 
the power of the popular will, and of robbing God 
that man may rule. 

As a,ch$ck to this tendency, and in explanation 
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of the true relations between divine and human 
authority, the passage of Scripture of which our 
text is a part has great significance. In this 
inspired w Magna Charta" the rights of the 
citizen, the State, and the great Sovereign are 
fully guaranteed through a harmonious adjustment 
of the less to the greater, and of all to the 
greatest. Civil law is here honored by divine 
sanctions; obedience is made a matter of con- 
science; tribute is put down as a test of loyalty; 
penalties are applied on the principle of benevo- 
lence; right government is ranked as a religious 
duty; those that legislate, and those that execute, 
are ordained alike as with the laying on of 
apostolic hands, the ministers of Him who rules 
supreme. 

Being permitted to address those thus highly 
commissioned, I can think of no more fitting theme 
for discussion in this grave presence than God in 
Government, or the Theocratic Element in the 
Social Compact. 

I. As a premise to the conclusions that may 
follow, we shall need to consider : first, the abso- 
lute supremacy of the Most High, and his inherent 
right to regulate all government. 

Jehovah has never yet abdicated his throne in 
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favor of any royal line, or bound his will by the 
vote of a majority. Deity cannot give his pre- 
rogatives to humanity. The finite must be limited 
by the Infinite; the created, by the Creator. "No 
model outranks its maker; no shadow is independ- 
ent of the light; no system has an organic unity 
distinct from ultimate principles; no forms of life 
determine their own functions, or set bounds to 
their own existence. This has been done for them 
by Him who is the life, on a plan devised before 
the foundations of the world were laid. 

If, then, man has liberty, it must be in law; if 
he has authority, it is delegated, not developed; if 
he rules, it is as by sufferance, and that not of his 
subjects beneath simply, but also of his Sovereign 
above. 

From this germinal truth all good governments 
spring. Man rules himself best when he heeds 
the restraints of the higher law. His free agency, 
although involving a choice between right and 
wrong, is yet conditioned by moral motives, which 
make it imperative that he do the right. Con- 
science will give him no peace until he obeys her 
mandates. That inner sense of duty which the 
elder Adams called * the minister plenipotentiary 

q£ §q4 4tewgto m tfc§ brewfe" «wy w>t be 
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slighted, save at the cost of anarchy in the heart. 
When our first parents turned a deaf ear to that 
authoritative voice, it was only to hear the din 
of discordant emotions, and feel the friction of 
opposing tnotives. No more placid repose in 
conscious worthiness for them; no more compla- 
cent meditations unmarred by sharp compunctions; 
no more free activity, save in the tether of chafing 
restraints. Primeval blessedness was bartered 
when righteous law was broken. Paradise became 
a pandemonium at the loss of moral rectitude. 

Yet the point to be emphasized here, is the fact 
that the first transgression was a social sin against 
a system divinely arranged. There was collusion 
in guilt between the unhappy pair. Society, as 
well as the individual, suffered by the revolt in 
Eden. God's government, as well as man's moral 
nature, was involved in that lapse from loyalty. 
He framed the constitution of the garden Com- 
monwealth. He adjusted the legal relations 
between the two citizens and himself. He put the 
permissions, the prohibitions, and the penalties in 
the first unwritten statutes. He devised the mari- 
tal laws, the secular industries, and the civil 
service of the primeval state. 

So when families were multiplied on the earth, 
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and the patriarchal system became the generally 
accepted government of the race, the old Hebrew 
sheik still sat at the feet of the heavenly King. 
His word was law throughout the tribe, for it was 
thought to be the echo of the omnipotent voice. 
Abraham was chosen the father of the faithful 
because it was known that he would order his 
children and his household after him in the way 
of the Lord. 

Moses was a representative of Jehovah, as well 
as of Israel, when the Sinaitic code was adopted. 
The judges, too, were revered as sacred persons, 
because they w inquired of the Lord " before they 
gave their decisions, or attempted to execute judg- 
ment and justice for the people. 

Samson's strength, Gideon's courage, Samuel's 
wisdom, were confessedly dependent upon other 
than human inspiration for their more fervid 
moods. 

Nor was the royal sceptre taken up save by 
divine permission. Though Israel's petulant de- 
mands for a temporal king betrayed a lack of faith 
in the theocracy, and were treated as a grave 
breach of covenant obligations, yet Jehovah, in 
yielding to the wish of his' fickle subjects, still 
retained the right to designate their future sover- 
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eign, to induct him into office by the hand of his 
chosen servant, and to shape the very framework 
of the new government. Thus we read that when 
the son of Kish was anointed king at Mizpeh, 
Samuel, not Saul, w told the people the manner of 
the kingdom, and wrote it in a book and laid it up 
before the Lord," as if in formal acknowledgment 
of the fact that law and sovereignty alike lose 
their sacredness when dissevered from the Holy of 
holies. Hence the ark of the covenant was always 
taken as a symbol of Israel's nationality. The 
tables of stone, and the rod that budded, were 
placed side by side as visible tokens of an invisible 
word and power working together for the public 
weal. Prophets were associate with kings to 
check their excesses and keep them in mind of 
their dependence upon Heaven for success. 

And this theocratic idea is operative, to some 
extent at least, in all good government to-day; not 
in form, but in fact; not as a recorded statute or 
representative functionary, perhaps, but as a per- 
meating influence and a moulding principle. The 
rod which budded is lost, and the prophet's voice 
is silent, but the word and power which they 
symbolized are absolute still. This the great 
Edmund Burke admitted in his logical argument 
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against arbitrary human rule, when he exclaimed, 
" No man can lawfully govern himself according 
to his own will; much less can one person be 
governed by the will of another without enmity 
towards God I" 

This was once preached to the House of Lords 
by Bishop Butler, in the expressive phrase, 
" Reverence and submission will, at best, be very 
precarious if they be not founded upon a sense of 
authority, being God? 8 ordinance, and the subor- 
dinations of life a providential appointment of 
things." And the same thing is virtually con- 
ceded by the present head of that government as 
often as she subscribes herself " Victoria, by the 
grace of God, Queen of Great Britain "; or stamps 
her coined wealth with the Deo gratias; or sits 
upon her throne carved with the motto, "Deus, 
major columna" (God, the strongest pillar). 

Nor did our fathers leave the theocratic idea 
behind them when they crossed the sea to found 
this free Commonwealth. They turned their backs 
upon musty traditions and forced ceremonials and 
arbitrary dogmas, but gave their hearts to the 
eternal doctrines, the abounding grace, and the 
blessed liberty with which Christ makes men free. 
Instead of burying their faith in the cerements of 
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dead forms, they brought it to life in the various 
activities of the body politic. Instead of uniting 
church and state in law, they were made one only 
in spirit, each being subject to the other just so far 
as both are obedient to God. Hence that social 
compact, solemnized by prayer " in the presence of 
God," on board the Mayflower; hence that con- 
vention of pious planters at New Haven, in 1639, 
w for the establishment of such civil order as might 
be most pleasing unto God"; hence those early 
instructions of the Legislature to its committee 
appointed <to frame laws for this Commonwealth, 
"Let them be as near the law of God as possible" ; 
hence that decision of the supreme court, that 
Christianity w was recognized by the people as a 
fundamental and essential part of the Constitu- 
tion"; hence these sacred institutions protected by 
law, these solemn oaths taken at the door of 
official station, these commissioned chaplains in 
civil and military service, this union in worship by 
the representatives of the State in keeping of a 
long-established custom. 

Aye, the common law of the land requires a 
devout recognition of Deity. Revered precedent 
ranks religious faith among the cardinal virtues. 
Even secular history reserves for her brighter 
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pages the pious acts of her great men: Washing- 
ton on his knees at Yalley Forge; General Hans 
Yon Zieten declining to dine with Frederick the 
Great that he might sit at the table of the Lord, 
and, afterwards, when rallied therefor, rebuking 
that infidel sovereign for his profanity with the 
brave words, "If you undermine the Christian 
faith, you undermine at the same time the welfare 
of the state"; William, Prince of Orange, quelling 
the fears of his followers, because no foreign 
power had espoused his cause, with the assuring 
remark, w I have made a close alliance with the 
King of kings"; Solomon, stepping down from 
his gilded throne, and laying aside his bejewelled 
crown, to ask for that wisdom by which kings 
reign and princes decree justice; — such, I say, 
are the royal acts which bear the palm in the 
records of the past, and prove their authors 
worthy to rule. 

II. It being admitted, then, that human author- 
ity is subject to the divine will, it follows, logically, 
that civil legislation should be made to match 
God's law. Everything good in this world is 
fashioned after a divine model. Wisdom, order, 
justice, benevolence, if genuine, are but finite 
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. features of the Infinite Spirit. True science, and 
all correct systems of philosophy, may be reduced 
to ultimate rules that are eternal : mathematics to 
axioms, ethics to principles, social science to 
inalienable rights. Liberty lay hid in law, like the 
rainbow in light, or the telegraph in electricity, 
long ages before Plato theorized, or Leonidas 
fought, or Lycurgus legislated. Man does not 
create government; simply constructs it. He can- 
not make rights; only discover, apply, and protect 
them. The legislator, as well as the scientist and 
theologian, is in search of rules written by the 
finger of God, and must, like them, at times go 
back of traditions and precedents and popular 
preferences, to read the law as engrossed in the 
constitution of things, or brought to light on the 
sacred page. 

One of the earliest recorded discussions of our 
colonial fathers was on the question, " Whether the 
Scriptures do hold forth a perfect rule for the 
direction and government of all men in all duties 
or not." How that question was decided tnay be 
inferred from the fact that, later, the Legislature 
of this State appointed a committee to frame laws 
for the Commonwealth, with the instruction, " Let 
them be as near the law of God as possible." 
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Can a state thus founded safely change its base 
while the superstructure is being reared? Will a 
statute-book thus begun seem genuine, if its later 
editions be but dim types of the original? Ought 
not each act and resolve and legal restraint to be 
as really the outcome of the same primal truth, as 
tendrils are the growth of the vine, or silken 
threads the product of the living chrysalis? 

There is a development theory true alike of law 
and life, whose bioplasm is the breath of God, and 
whose testing lens is the revealed Word. The 
same power that gave free agency to the indi- 
vidual, and sovereignty to the state, has placed 
the Bible in the hands of the people, w that they 
may learn how to wear the crown." America's 
"princes," like Israel's poet-king, will walk at 
liberty only as they seek God's precepts. To turn 
from these in private life; to bar them out from 
the public schools; to belie their authority in 
official acts or legislative resolves, — is to ape the 
folly of that national convention which decreed 
the Sabbath void and the Bible a lie, only to 
hasten the horrors of the French Revolution. 
Wise statesmanship, like good seamanship, never 
slights the celestial chart. 

It is Bald that the springs about Naples are wont 
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to rise to a higher level in their cisterns so often 
as Vesuvius threatens an eruption. Analogy sug- 
gests that this fountain of truth, if allowied to well 
up in the popular heart and estimation, would both 
warn against and drown out those pent-up pas- 
sions which threaten the nation's safety. 

III. And this, again, reminds us that divine 
motives, as well as divine methods, should charac- . 
terize human legislation. Among those which 
might be mentioned is benevolence, at the head of 
the list. That regal virtue, which dominates the 
counsels, the orders, and the acts of the heavenly 
Sovereign, may well occupy a ruling place in the 
deliberations of this * great and general court." 
" The greatest good to the greatest number," is a 
fitting motto for all in authority to adopt. Gov- 
ernment is designed for the public weal, and not 
for personal emolument or party ends. Official 
station, instead of being the "head centre" for 
plotting ambition or political rings, is the nation's 
watch-tower, whence should sound forth to the ear 
of a listening people the frequent assurance, w all 
is well." Those thus highly exalted, if, indeed, 
made a little lower than the angels, may yet vie 
with them in heralding ** peace on earth, good-will 
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toward men." Both are ministers of God, and the 
honored mission of each is to help restore lost 
harmony to our contending race. Human society, 
like the vaulted canopy, is full of discordant 
elements and perturbing forces, which need the 
gravity of law to hold them in check ; and he who 
unfolds a practical system of rules by which the 
multitudes /nay be controlled, is a greater bene- 
factor to the race than the writer of the Principia. 
It is a gracious work to govern well; an act of 
mercy to keep the vicious in check. Some men 
are like horses, safe only when held in by the 
curb-bit of legal restraint. Society has its ups 
and downs like rugged scenery, with low streams 
to be bridged over and highways to be walled in, 
that the incautious traveller may not come to grief. 
Without this civil engineering and legal macadam- 
izing, every moral thoroughfare will be bisected 
with those troublesome w private ways " which bear 
the ugly signal, w Dangerous passing." It is as 
much an act of benevolence to fence out vice, as 
to farm virtue; to hold back the fro ward, as to 
hurry forward the faithful. True philanthropy, no 
less than sound theology, sanctions wholesome 
restraints and wise penalties. The civil code, like 
the moral law, may and ought to embody the spirit 
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of love. Let this silken thread, then, run through 
the leaves of the statute-book; this holy oil lubri- 
cate the wheels of government. Let * justice be 
tempered with mercy," and force be balanced by 
compassion. Let the law which checks license 
foster liberty, and the hand that locks up the 
prisoner open some door of hope to the discharged 
convict. 

It is well for the vicious to know that law is 
executed in the interest of virtue, and not for the 
sake of vengeance; that immorality is both a 
private and a public bane ; that ignorance is dis- 
couraged by the State alike for its own safety and 
for the well-being of its subjects; that neither 
bigotry nor infidelity will be allowed to blight our 
free schools, to undermine our holy Sabbaths, or to 
bar the doors of our Christian sanctuaries, since 
upon these cherished institutions the Common- 
wealth itself is builded; and "if the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?" 

2. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that wise 
legislation is closely wedded to equity and justice. 
Government, like grace, should aim to clothe all 
its subjects with the garments of righteousness. 
Law, like cohesion, will occasion least friction and 
closest union when it touches each member of the 
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body politic with well-adjusted pressure. In a 
land like this, where the ends of the earth meet 
together, all tribes, all tongues, and all tastes com- 
mingling; the Celt seeking fellowship with the 
Gaul ; the sons of Ham claiming fraternity with 
the children of Japheth; ancient Egypt and 
modern Europe owning allegiance to Toung 
America, — the land of convocation, not of dis- 
persion, — here a common polity, as well as a 
common language, is needed to prevent a Babel 
confusion. A democracy, not less than a the- 
ocracy, demands that the balances of justice be 
delicately poised; that the rule of right be accu- 
rately marked. Any attempts to shade it down 
to the color line; to give it a sectional bias or 
a social distinction; to make it rigid or elastic, 
crooked or straight, according as the subjects 
tested are high or low, rich or poor, weak or 
strong, — tend to warp the very framework of our 
government, and give the tower of our national 
strength a Pisa tip. Trickery in politics is treach- 
ery towards patriotism. Dishonesty is disloyalty. 
Illegal voting is public vandalism. The people 
who allow the sacred right of suffrage to be 
tampered with unchallenged, — cliques to control 
caucuses, money to buy place, lobbies to dictate 
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legislation, murderers to make majorities,— will, 
one day, want a Cavaignac to sweep their mob- 
thronged streets with cannon, or a Bismarck to 
crush out their corrupt rings with his iron grasp. 
Providence has compassion upon those who strug- 
gle against wrong, but a rod for such as wink at 
sin. He cares little which party comes to power, 
so they really mean "reform*; or what candidate 
gains the electoral vote, so he has clean hands and 
a pure heart; but woe to the man or to the party 
that attains honor through fraud, or place by force. 
w Justice, justice I woe betide us everywhere when 
for this reason, or for that, we fail to do justice! 
No beneficence, benevolence, or other virtuous 
contribution will make good the want. In the 
name of Heaven, give us justice, and we live; give 
us only counterfeits of it, or succedanea for it, and 
we die." So cries England's keenest critic, and so 
responds America's truest patriots, with a loud 
Amen. 

3. Finally, that government is most benign and 
just which aims to elevate and instruct its subjects. 
The state, hardly less than the family, the school, 
or the church, is a public educator; and that, not 
through its institutions alone, but by its acts, 
resolves, and avowed policy as well. 
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It is to be expected that a good government will 
foster pure literature and sound learning; but it is 
sometimes forgotten that the legislative hall is a 
kind of public school-room; that the General Stat- 
utes are a moral text-book for the people to study; 
and the character of their representatives, " living 
epistles, known and read of all men." Some men 
know little of virtue,- save as they see it illustrated 
by their superiors. Their consciences are aroused 
only by the w 6halls" and the * shall nots" of 
the law. They are ambitious of little, else than 
to escape the penalties of transgression. Spartan 
youth could commit theft without compunctions, 
for the laws which they were obliged to study 
rewarded cunning. It was not strange that the 
subjects of Charles the Second offered virtue and 
justice for sale, when their sovereign, insensible 
alike to honor and shame, was the highest bidder. 
The voluptuousness of the court of Louis XY. 
was the natural source of that infidelity and com- 
munism whose turbid streams so poisoned the 
social life of France a century ago. "Tell me 
what kind of man governs a people," says Carlyle, 
"and you tell me with much exactness what the 
net sum-total of social worth in that people has 
for some time been." 
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Moral, like atmospheric, currents, are deter- 
mined in high places. Subjects submit themselves 
in more ways than one to their rulers. • Their 
judgment, their conscience, and their social life are 
often shaped by the habits of their chosen repre- 
sentatives. A few men set the fashions, make the 
laws, turn the currents of popular thought and 
feeling for each generation to follow. How im- 
portant, then, that these leaders of the people 
follow the right; that the beacon-lights shine 
forth; that the sceptre of power point towards 

the star of truth! 

« 

Many weak and unfortunate souls need the aid 
of authority to keep them from despondency. 
Seventy-seven thousand illiterate adults are to-day 
invoking the wisdom of this State to enlighten 
them in their ignorance. Four thousand three 
hundred and forty convicts seek the mercy of the 
State while justice is being meted out to them. 
Ten thousand helpless inebriates are praying for 
the power of the State to defend them from their 
heartless tempters. An untold number of indi- 
gent, aimless, incompetent persons are waiting for 
the benevolent hand of the State to save them 
from vicious habits, by helping them to honest 
employment. Industrial schools are better than 
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penitentiaries; state farms are cheaper than state 
prisons. The civil, like the moral, law, may be a 
schoolmaster, to lead men, if not to Christ, yet to 
higher aims and more useful lives. 

Ministers in the temple of justice, hardly less 
than ministers at the altar of religion, have a part 
in every great reform, and the authority of the 
former will give emphasis to the preaching of the 
latter. We of the pulpit welcome you of the 
bench, the bar, and the legislative hall as co-labor- 
ers in the high calling of promoting the public 
weal, and gladly extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship in token of brotherhood in service. 

There needs to be a closer union and a more 
active sympathy on the part of all who aim to 
promote the general good. 

The co-operative industries have had a grand 
triumph in the success of the centennial exhibition 
just closed. A combination of loyal arms crushed 
out treason from our national domain, and con- 
quered, we trust, a permanent peace. Would not 
a like union of all moral forces ensure an equally 
glorious victory over the powers of evil? Will 
not the fruits of virtue and the ornaments of grace 
abound more richly in this fair land when the well- 
meaning, in every department of service, enter into 
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righteous competition to exhibit the beautiful, the 
true, and the good in character everywhere? 

The sweet poet's song is also the true patriot's 
prayer: — 

" For art and labor met in truce, 
For beauty made the bride of use, 
We thank thee ; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold. 

44 Oh make thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong ; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old." 

This plea for the noblest motives in government 
will, I am sure, be received in the spirit of kindly 
consideration by His Excellency the Governor, 
whose public proclamations and official bearing 
well illustrate the meaning of much that has been 
said. Massachusetts is to be congratulated that 
the noble line of her Chief Magistracy is being 
perpetuated, and that the chair once occupied by 
men like Adams and Briggs and Andrew is 
graced so well to-day. 

K Ask well who is your chief governor," says 
one, w for around him men like to him will infalli- 
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bly gather," This prophecy will be verified, I 
doubt not, in the history of the Legislature now 
convened. To His Honor, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, to the honorable Council, Senate, and 
House of Representatives, I offer the respectful 
salutations of the place and the hour, with the 
prayer that the Spirit of all grace will guide them 
in their deliberations, and lead them to that wis- 
dom and knowledge which are the stability of our 
times. 
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Commonfoeaitfj of Jfiassarijusetts. 



House of Representatives, Jan. 11, 1878. 

Ordered, That a committee of three be appointed to present the 
thanks of the House to the Rev. James L. Hill of Lynn, for his able 
and eloquent sermon preached before the executive and legislative 
branches of the government on the second instant, and to request a 
copy of the same for publication. 



House op Representatives, Jan. 11, 1878. 

Adopted, and Messrs. McGibbons of Lynn, Paige of Cambridge, 
and Sanford of Brockton, are appointed the committee. 

Geo. A. Marden, Clerk. 
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Commonfoeaitij of JWaggacfjusetts* 



House of Representatives, Boston, Jan. 16, 1878. 

Dear Sir, — By a vote of the House of Representatives, passed 
Jan. 11, the undersigned were appointed a committee to express the 
thanks of the House to you for the able and eloquent sermon preached 
before the executive and legislative branches of the government on 
the second instant, and to request a copy of the same for publication. 

It gives us great pleasure to communicate the above vote and 

request. 

Your obedient servants, 

SAM. S. McGIBBONS, 

BAALIS SANFORD, Jr., 

LUCIUS R. PAIGE, 

Committee. 
[Rev. Jas. L. Hill. 



Lynn, Jan. 24, 1878. 
Gentlemen, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the sixteenth instant, in behalf of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, requesting for the press a copy of the sermon preached 
before the executive and legislative departments of the State Govern- 
ment upon the first Wednesday of this month. In response to your 
request so kindly expressed, I herewith place the sermon at your dis- 
posal. With sentiments of respect for the honorable body which you 
represent, and for yourselves personally, 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES l: HILL. 

To Hon. Sam. S. McGibbons, Baalis Sanford, Jr., Lucius R. Paige, 

Committee of House of Representatives. 
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SERMON. 



"Other men labored, and ye are entered into their labors." 
John iv. 38. 

With characteristic delicacy our Lord here alludes 
to the work which he himself has accomplished, by 
ascribing it simply to " others ; " that is, to another 
agency than the disciples. 1 As they lift up their 



1 The word "men" does not occur in the literal text. "Who are 
the others? To regard Moses and the prophets as sowers, would 
derange and disjoint the whole saying. Christ is the sower." — Stier. 

"Jesus was the laborer. While self-evident from the connection, 
. . . with self-evident renunciation is half concealed under the 
plural others." — Meyer. 

"Christ is led to reflect on the relation in which his labors stand 
to those of the apostles. . . . It is best to understand the others 
as referring essentially to Christ alone, and to suppose that he adopts 
this form of expression merely in reference to the proverb, v. 37. — 
Tholuck. 

"By others here, he cannot mean the Old Testament prophets." 
— Alford. The plural is used to make the clauses of the text corre- 
spond with each other. 
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eyes to look upon a field white already to harvest, 
an incitement is given to men to enter into the 
labors of God. " He prepared and sowed the field," 
says Meyer: "they were called upon to do what 
was still further necessary, and to reap." Men are 
encouraged to work because of what God hath 
wrought. The Lord has sown, the disciples shall 
reap, and all shall rejoice together. Whether made 
manifest by revelation or in nature, or in the mys- 
terious guidance of individuals and nations, man's 
work is to accept, interpret, and voice . the works 
of God. For the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man : it was the gift of God. And 
as such, this revelation of Himself has made neither 
advancement nor development ; but, receiving the 
divinely completed work, men, on their part, having 
learned the simple alphabet of the Old Testament, 
and the briefly comprehended lesson of the New 
Testament, have stimulated and aided one another, 
by what they have discovered and thought and felt, 
to " think after Him the great thoughts of God." 
Interpretation is begun. One doctor comments on 
another doctor of the law. The law, being as it is 
the law of God, is fixed; but its exposition, being 
the work of the race universal, is enriched by the 
diversified and accumulated experiences ancj thoughts 
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of the growing ages. 1 The best commentary is lit- 
erally forever being written. 

Discoveries of truth never so rich have been 
made by our own generation ; and " God hath more 
truth yet Ito break forth out of his holy word." 
The work of the Creator must in every realm con- 
dition the work of the creature. Man is not an 
inventor, but a discoverer only. All the needs of 
commerce had been anticipated from the founda- 
tions of the world. That mysterious element which 
holds the quivering needle to the distant pole has 
waited for its application to the construction of the 
mariners compass since the heavens and the earth 
were finished. When, as a blessing to the sea- 
faring, the Eddystone Lighthouse — that triumph 

r 

of mechanics which determines the subsequent char- 
acter of similar structures — was to be rebuilt, " On 
this occasion," writes John Smeaton in his famous 
Narrative, " the natural figure of a large, spreading 
oak presented itself to my imagination as a figure 
not ungraceful, and, at the same time, carrying the 
idea of greatest firmness and solidity." 

1 "Every generation enjoys the use of a vast hoard bequeathed to 
it by antiquity, and transmits that hoard, augmented by fresh acqui- 
sitions, to future ages. In these pursuits, therefore, the first speculat- 
ors lie under great disadvantages, and, even when they fail, are 
entitled to praise." — Mac aul ay's Essays (Student's Ed.), vol. i.,p. 207. 
2 
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In the improvements as well of all instruments 
for the measurement of duration, man can aim 
only at an approximation to that accuracy in time 
which God has employed since the heavens were 
created, in the movements of the spheres. "I had 
noted," said Sir Henry Wotton, " that all art was 
in the truest perfection when it might be reduced 
to some natural principle; for what are the most 
judicious artisans but the mimics of nature?" 

Passing now from material objects and their 
qualities to the consideration of the benevolent con- 
duct of intelligent beings, still may we affirm, as 
we enter the political and moral realm, that ulti- 
mate principles, like the distinction between right 
and wrong, inhere in the nature of things. They 
are eternal, necessary truths. But how these prin- 
ciples may be applied to the practical relations of 
men, and become embodied in righteous government, 
is a matter of multifarious judgment, and must be 
learned through manifold ages by the experience 
of nations. We cannot at once incorporate divine 
principles into human laws. We perceive the prin- 
ciples, but cannot conceive the laws. The benev- 
olent wisdom of God, men and generations <rf men 
must help one another to interpret and understand, 
and at length incorporate into the State, What 
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God would contribute to splendid achievements in 
government, is done. Man's work is by no means 
accomplished, but is advancing year by year, and 
from one generation to another ; and I have thought 
it not altogether inappropriate to adopt as my theme 
of discourse 

THE GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT. 

The Infinite Mind, discerning all possible rela- 
tions, at once forms the divine government and 
laws in accordance with absolute right. Although 
we should not say that God creates it, yet He 
impersonates the right, and makes revelation of it. 
Our intuitions declare his character to be holy, 
because it is wholly conformed to the right. When 
man is created, he is brought into the conscious 
presence of a law whose mandate he must recog- 
nize. The law is uncreated; but man is created 
with reference to it, and to its claims his nature, 
by its very constitution, makes response. Thus, be- 
fore all written statutes, men are a law unto them- 
selves. The law may be disregarded ; but still 
there exists a distinction between what is reason- 
able and what is unreasonable, — between what is 
just and what is unjust. What a man wills to do 
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is not ultimate, but rather what in recognition of 
this law he ought to do. The will is capricious. 
It inclines to become tyrannous. It must be con- 
formed to a superior standard. The will of one, 
simply considered, has no right to insist upon the 
submission of the will of any other. 

There is a difference between yielding to an ar- 
bitrary will and consenting to a natural law. That 
it is possible to govern with the consent of the 
governed, implies the existence of a common prin- 
ciple to be observed by him who rules and by him 
who obeys. Tyrannies, whether they be of mon- 
archies or of democracies, — for there be despots 
many that are not crowned monarchs, — must stand 
condemned at that bar where witnesses for the 
prosecution are as many as there are true-hearted 
men. Arbitrary methods and enactments, in one 
form of government or in another, meeting the 
universal protest of innate principle, shall feel the 
shock of an immortal energy. 1 The principle then 
to be recognized in government is not in the ex- 
clusive possession of a favored class, but is as uni- 
versal as humanity. The gradual recognition of 



1 "Such is the force of liberal opinions when they have once 
taken root in the popular mind that, notwithstanding the ordeal to 
which they are exposed, and notwithstanding the punishments in- 
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the right of representation in government indicates 
that every man has a native sense of justice which 
another is only delegated, in the best manner, to 
express. The results of legislation, and in some 
measure through the publicity of debates the pro- 
cesses of legislation, must commend themselves to 
every man's conscience. Men, if enlightened and 
honest, not because they are rulers, but because 
they are men, may aid in the discovery and appli- 
ance of truth and justice. Their researches must 
be encouraged. All the elements of good that any 
time exist disseminated throughout society must 
be extracted, unified, and constantly organized into 
the structure of the government. 1 Only when con- 



flicted on the advocates, it is found impossible to stifle them, and 
it is found impossible even to prevent their increase. . . . Every 
system must fall if it opposes the march of opinions, and gives shel- 
ter to maxims and institutions repugnant to the spirit of the age. In 
this sort of contest the ultimate result is never doubtful. The vigor 
of public opinion is unaffected by the laws of mortality. ... It 
does not flourish to-day and decline to-morrow. This has always 
seemed to me a decisive proof of the* natural and healthy march of 
English civilization." — Buckle's History of Civilization in England, 
vol. i., pp. 857-8. 

1 "It was a remark of Burke, made in the British Parliament, in 
his celebrated reply to Fox on the subject of the French Revolution, 
' that he who calls in the aid of an equal understanding doubles his 
own.' Men cannot act alone: every faculty of the mind is adapted to 
exert its peculiar power in society. All have something to ask, some- 
thing to give, something to do*" — History of Democracy: Capen. 
Vol. i., p. 3. 
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centrated, embodied, and clothed with power, do 
these scattered and fragmentary forces yield their 
full strength to the promotion of the progress and 
welfare of the State. 1 The discoveries of truth at 
best will be gradual. The satellites of Mars pa- 
tiently waited to be found. The planet Neptune 
was seen fifty years before it was discovered. It 
is the perturbation in the motion of Uranus that 
discloses another superior planet, and only more 
remote. 

There are superior political principles yet to be 
found, to give completeness to our system, and to 
account for departures that are constantly being 
made from the prescribed path of our preconceived 
theories; and within the orbit of a lesser truth the 
attractive influence of a greater shall lead to its 
discovery. Neptune had been seen, and its posi- 
tion in the heavens marked down; but the astrono- 
mer had made up his mind that it was a fixed star, 
all unconscious that a world was to be added to 
the solar system. And, in the firmament of truth, 

1 " What the science of mechanics is to matter, party is to knowl- 
edge. The one leads to the improvement of material things, the 
other to the advancement of society. Party may he denominated the 
manifold form of moral power in action. Its elements are to he 
found in the principles of human nature. ... It permanently aids 
in opening paths of truth. It has an onward and conservative power. 
— Hist, of Democ.y vol. i., p. 1. 
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the heavens are studded with gems, whose signifi- 
cance is still unappreciated, but whose real charac- 
ter shall yet be known; and not only shall the 
comprehension of one truth lead to the apprehen- 
sion of another, but, also, many incidental truths 
shall still attend upon what shall yet be disclosed, 
like the attendance of Neptune's satellite upon the 
planet. There is a difference between seeing a 
thing and knowing it, and a truth cannot be fully 
known until its force is experienced, and that widely 
and by successive generations. Our sense of justice 
is one thing; our judgment is quite another. With 
reference to the Infinite Ruler, these terms may be 
used interchangeably. Not so with us. Between 
them occurs, sometimes, a fearful hiatus. Our in- 
tuitions are good, and our motives in government 
are good, but our judgment may be poor. To 
make judgment the transcription of justice is the 
progressive work of the ages. Judgment necessi- 
tates the data of experience. This is a growth. 
It involves an interminable series of well-considered 
efforts to adjust the parts of a community to the 
whole and the whole to the parts. 1 Society has 

1 As stated in its preamble, the Constitution of Massachusetts 
"is a Social Compact by which the whole people covenants with 
each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people, that all shall 
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some common interests in opposition to the indi- 
viduals composing it. The individual must yield 
something to the State ; and yet it exists for the 
man, and not the man to aggrandize the State. In 
Plato's conception, a citizen differed from a slave 
only in this, that he had the State for his master. 
This is a Pagan idea, and not a Christian. In the 
Christian view, men are created alike, in the image 
of God: they have an independent value, and are 
equal. Nothing seems more elementary and evi- 
dent. But in all rudimentary government the fam- 
ily was the unit. The patriarchy tended to become 
monarchy. 

The subject was taught to recognize authority, 
a thing so desirable in itself, but suppressive in its 
influence and tendency. The irresponsible use of 
power ends in its abuse. This abuse rouses men 
from that inertia which must be recognized as a 
law in the movements in human history, as well 
as a law in the motion of bodies, and which in- 
duces a peculiar tendency to rest or to depart from 



be governed by certain laws for the common good." — Manual of 
General Court, p. 39. 

" All the constitutional authority ever possessed by the kings of 
Great Britain over their dominions was by compact derived from the 
people, and held of them for the common interest of the whole 
society.' ' — Constitution of New Jersey, 
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the existing order of things only so far as exigen- 
cies may require. Extreme despotism gives rise to 
extreme views of personal liberty. It. can almost 
be said that the first step toward freedom is a mis- 
step or overstep on the part of its assailant. That 
a people becomes disinthralled by being inthralled. 
But liberty does not begin with a people's enjoy- 
ment of it. It antedates all the forms of its expres- 
sion. « 

The spirit is given: a body is grown. The re- 
cognition has been gradual : the principle is eternal. 

" Since neither now nor yesterday began 

These thoughts, which have been ever, nor yet can 

A man be found who their first entrance knew." 

» 

The struggle of six centuries abroad, and our own 
conflict and progress for a century and a half, 
brought us to the declaration that men were free 
and equal. Now, it is very significant that, for the 
perfected expression of this doctrine, we must come 
forward with the march of the centuries ; but to find 
the principles which men and generations of men 
have labored to embody, we must go backward to 
the very beginnings of constitutional government, 
only to find them assumed in the code of nature. 
"Whenever Roman jurisprudence, which has the 
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longest known history of any set of human institu- 
tions, attempts to conform itself to the code of na- 
ture," all men are considered equal. This, as shown 
by Maine in his Ancient Law,' is with the Romans 
a strictly legal rule. With the French it becomes 
a political proposition. All men are equal in the 
sense of ought to be equal. And the maxim begins 
to express the sense of a great standing wrong 
suffered by mankind. A century ago the doctrine 
passed over to America. Says Maine, " The Amer- 
ican lawyers of the time, and particularly those of 
Virginia, appear to have possessed a stock of knowl- 
edge, including much that could have been derived 
only from the legal literature of Continental Europe. 
A very few glances at the writings of Jefferson will 
show how strongly his mind was affected by the 
semi-judicial, semi-popular opinions which were 
fashionable in France ; and we cannot doubt that it 
was sympathy with the peculiar ideas of the French 
jurists which led him, and the other Colonial law- 
yers who guided the course of events in America, 
to join the especially French assumption that all 
men are bom equal, with the assumption more 
familiar to Englishmen that all men are born free, 
in the very first lines of the Declaration of In- 
dependence." These self-evident truths, gathered 
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from Roman, French, and English sources, but 
organized upon our shores, " gave an impulse to 
political movements in this country, were returned 
to their home in Great Britain and France en- 
dowed with vastly greater energy and enjoying much 
greater claims on general reception and respect: 
they have thoroughly leavened modern opinions, and 
promise to modify most deeply the constitution of 
societies and the politics of States." The principle 
expressed is a germ uncreated, eternal. It has 
steadily grown. Its roots, beginning early to spread, 
are firmly grounded in the past. Its development 
is historic. Therein is its value. Nothing has been 
improvised. Every part of our political inheritance 
has its own bitter price of conflict and sacrifice, 
and is hoary with history. Our fathers organized 
what no single nation nor any generation was suffi- 
cient to produce. Our Federal institutions have pe- 
culiar claims to our veneration for having been thus 
wrought out in the direct line of historic succession 
and experience. 1 " The principles and feelings," said 

1 " Respecting your forefathers, you would have heen taught to re- 
spect yourselves. . . . You began ill, because you began by despising 
every thing that belonged to you. You set up your trade without a 
capital. If the last generation of your country appeared without much 
lustre in your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a more early race of ancestors." —Reflections on Revolu- 
tion in France: Burke. Vol. iii., p. 278. 



V 
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John Adams, " which produced the Revolution, ought 
to be traced back for two hundred years, and sought 
in the history of the country from the first planta- 
tions in America." "I have always laughed," said 
he again, " at the affectation of representing Amer- 
ican Independence as a novel idea, as a modern 
discovery, as a late invention. The idea of it, as 
a possible thing, has been familiar to Americans 
from the first settlement of the country, and was 
as well understood by Governor Winthrop in 1675, 
as by Governor Samuel Adams when he told you 
that Independence had been the first wish of his 
heart for seven years." * Independence Hall, Faneuil 
Hall, this Old South Church, with its sacred asso- 
ciations, is not the cradle of liberty. The Decla- 
ration of Independence, as its name implies, is but 
the declaration of something that had already come 
to exist. 2 Liberty is fraught with a significance it 

1 Works of John Adams, vol. ix., p. 596. "All great effects have 
remote and slowly-operating causes. To my view the New-England 
of 1775-76, — the movement of John Adams and his compeers for In- 
dependence, are to Winthrop' s administration something like what the 
fruit is to the blossom." — Palfbey's History of New England, vol. 
ii., p. 266. 

2 " There is not an idea in it but was hackneyed in Congress for 
two years." —Adams's Works, vol. ii., p. 514. "The truth is, the sub- 
ject had long been familiar to the contemplation of all members of 
Congress." — John Adams to Mercy Warren. "Otis was a flame of 
fire. . . . Then and there was the first scene of the first act of opposi- 
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could not claim had it sprung up suddenly, one 
summer's day, like Jonah's gourd, as a matter of 
temporary protection. For its enjoyment men have 
labored. They have not made it, but they have 
made it to grow. 

Transplanted shrubs and trees flourish best. The 
nursery is too strait for them. So liberty needed 
other soil and freer air. This continent, provi- 
dentially unknown and unoccupied by settled in- 
habitants, was reserved, until, with the history of 
the world to guide them, and having learned the 
value of freedom by its loss, a disciplined people 
had been gradually prepared to institute here what 
the ground was pre-occupied against establishing 
there. "In view of the thick clouds that were 
gathering over their homes, Winthrop and his asso- 
ciates," says Palfrey, " conceived a project no less 
important than of laying on this side of the Atlan- 
tic a nation's foundations, which could be built 
upon as future circumstances would allow. They 
contemplated the possibility that the time was near 
at hand when all that was best of what they had 
left behind would follow them to these shores." 

tion to the arbitrary claim of Great Britain: then and there the child 
Independence was born. In fifteen years, namely in 1776, he grew up 
to Manhood and declared himself free." — Adams's Works, vol. x., 
pp. 247-8. 
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The pilgrims to this continent were ideas as well 
as men. We are taught to make grateful recog- 
nition of what England conferred in the gift of 
her sons, but we are not so often reminded of our 
special indebtedness for the valuable home instruc- 
tion which those sons received from "the mother 
of us all." The principles which produced revolu- 
tion here would have resulted in revolution in Old 
England, had they not » found expression in New 
England. 1 For against their progress nothing shall 
be able to stand. We trace their stages of growth 
through Magna Charta, Petition of Right, Bill of 
Rights, the Declaration of Independence, the Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union, and the 
Federal Constitution. The present has never been 

1 Since this sermon was delivered, the writer, on reading Dr. J. 
P. Thompson's " The United States as a Nation," is glad to find 
himself re-enforced by such excellent authority. The Revolution was 
to preserve freedom, and not primarily to acquire it. "The Colo- 
nists renounced their allegiance to George III., not because he was 
a king, but because they had come to look upon him as a prince 
whose character was marked by every act that may define a tyrant, 
and therefore unfit to be the ruler of a free people. As Englishmen, 
and the sons of Englishmen, they were freeborn. To such a people 
national independence was a foregone conclusion, not indeed in their 
own original purpose, but in the logic of events." pp. 2, 3. " The 
English people owe to the American Revolution no small share in 
the conservation of their own local and popular freedom against the 
encroachments of the crown, and also in that wise and liberal policy 
that now retains English Colonies within the British Empire." — p. 49. 
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dissevered from the past. Every step of progress 
is conditioned upon some earlier step. 1 The exact 
form which the political development should assume 
has been unforseen, for it has not been the result 
of speculation, but the consequent of experience. 
All those ideal constitutions which have been formed 
by philosophers in accordance with their theories, 
and without reference to history or experience, have 
ever been, as they ever must be, egregious failures. 2 
Men cannot be makers of a constitution, but only 
framers of it. Our Federal constitution was not 
adopted until it was found, by the convention that 
assembled for the revision of the Articles of Con- 
federation, that a new instrument was necessary to 
embody the new growth. The idea of abolishing 
the Confederation, and adopting in its place the 

1 " These humble but fearless adventurers . . . adopted the com- 
mon law of England as the general basis of their jurisprudence, vary- 
ing it, however, from time to time by municipal regulations better 
adapted to their situation, or conforming more exactly to their stern 
notions of the absolute authority and universality of the Mosaic in- 
stitutions." — Story on the Constitution, vol. i., p. 30. 

2 " For government, let it be in the hands of one, assisted with 
some counsel, and let them have commission to exercise martial laws 
with some limitation. When the plantation grows to strength, then 
it is time to plant with women as with men." — Bacon: 0/ Planta- 
tions. Essays. (Boston Ed.) Pp. 355-6. 

Locke's constitution for South Carolina is another illustration. 
" In framing constitutions for Carolina, Locke forgot that there can 
be no such thing as a creation of laws." — Bancroft's History of 
the United States. (Cent. Ed.) Vol. i., p. 494. 
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Constitution, was not at first the end contemplated 
by the States. Healthful life never m comes forth 
from the old forms until enforced to do so for the 
sake of enlarged and continued growth. 1 

Under the Constitution we have been testing its 
excellence and its strength. For scores of years, 
recurring in different forms, the question has been 
constantly arising, what is the true meaning of its 
very first line. Ought it to read, 4i We the people," 
or would it better read, " We the States " ? 2 " When 
the two sections of the country were no longer ar- 
rayed in arms against each other," still, in the words 
of the peace-loving and sagacious Chief Magistrate of 
the nation in his recent message to Congress, " there 
was a wide-spread apprehension that the momentous 
results of our progress as a nation, marked by the 
recent amendments to the constitution, were in im- 
minent jeopardy. But now the earnest purpose of' 
good citizens generally to supplant the destructive 

1 "Pacavius sometimes advised his neighbors of Capua not to 
cashier their old magistrates till they could agree upon a better to 
place in their room; so did these choose to abide by the laws of 
England till they could be provided of better." — Hubbabd'8 History, 
chap. 10, p. 62. 

2 While the people choose to maintain it as it is, while they are 
satisfied with it and refuse to change it, who has given, or who can 
give, to the State Legislatures a right to alter it, either by interference, 
construction, or otherwise? — Websteb's Reply to Hayne, Jan. 26, 
1830. Works, vol. iii., p. 340. 
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force of the mutual animosities of races and of 
sectional hostility, and to unite their efforts to make 
permanent the pacification of -the country is evi- 
dent." What is called, at the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, "the most important of all our national 
interests," is but the re-echo of that prophetic voice, 
uttered in the Capitol of Massachusetts and before 
your honorable body, the two branches of the Legis- 
lature, twelve years ago to-morrow, by His Excellency 
John A. Andrew, of proudly-cherished memory, who, 
with all the emphasis that came from five years of 
executive administration at the helm of this Ship of 
State in stormy and perilous times, declared, " There 
ought now to be a vigorous prosecution of the peace, 
just as vigorous as our recent prosecution of the 
war." 1 Those who, like our great War-Governor, 
were first in war, were first as well also in peace ; 
for they went into the war — aye, and what is more, 
they came out of the war — on principle. Such men 

1 The words of Governor Andrew are as appropriate to-day as when 
they were spoken: "I am satisfied that with the support of a firm 
policy from the President, and with the help of conciliatory and gen- 
erous disposition on the part of the North, the measures needed for 
permanent and universal welfare can surely be obtained. We ought 
to extend our hands with cordial good-will, demanding no attitude of 
humiliation from any, inflicting no acts of humiliation npon any. The 
offence of war has met its appropriate punishment at the hands of war." 
Valedictory Address, pp. 38 and 39: Senate Doc. No. 2, 1866. 
4 
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3 party hostility and personal recrimination. 

istice, reason, love, peace, are above party 

ition; and while there is a God of peace, 

11 not lack for a party, and that one an 

j. After what a strife, in what a union, 

l what patient, anxious waiting, is it now 

ttled that it is not " we the States," but 

full and blessed meaning it is truly "we 

le of the United States, in order to insure 

tranquillity and secure the blessings of 

ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 

this constitution for the United States of 

the light of what now has been suggested 
have disclosed to our view the substantial 
Christian patriotism. If it were possible for 
ment to be at once made by a certain num- 
dividuals, the object of our veneration would 
the State, so much as the men who gave 
•State. Patriotism would be perverted into 
the patriot, instead of being a patriot's love 
>untry. But if government is grown, we are 
first to the acknowledgment of the divine 
tndence of that Providence who has supplied 
litions of growth ; under whose laws and 
lose care from age to age the growth pro- 
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ceeds so quietly, that the succession of generations 
is less marked than the annual growth of the forest- 
trees. And then we are taught to recognize the 
principle of growth, within the State itself, divinely 
implanted. As possessed with life we ought to foster 
the State, and think of it, and love it. It is not a 
thing. It is being} 

It was not born at its full. Its growth is the 
substance of history. The incidents of that history 
which mark the stages of its growth are the order- 
ings of God. In many of them the end proposed 
by man differed from the end contemplated by the 
Ruler of nations. The union that withstood the 
British was enforced by the encroachments of the 
French. The very union that was to throw off an 
oppressive yoke was effected in part by the instru- 
ments of oppression themselves, who sought to cen- 
tralize all authority that it might become more directly 
subject to the absolute will of the king. While the 
principles incorporated into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were so largely drawn from the political 
and popular sentiments of the French people, it was 
the Divine guardianship that kept our institutions 

1 " There is a mystery ... in the soul of stat6 
Which hath an operation more divine 
Than breath or pen can give expression to/* 

Troilus and Cbessida, Act III., sc. 3. 
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from the taint of the infidel notions at that time 
prevailing in France, and with which the mind of 
Jefferson was in notorious sympathy. 1 He who is 
Governor among the nations used Jefferson in effect- 
ing one revolution, but keeps us graciously from the 
pernicious effects of Jefferson's theory of the desira- 
bility of a rebellion every twenty years, with the idea 
that a rebellion now and then is a good thing, and as 
necessary in the political world as storms in the phys- 
ical. 2 The aristocratic tendencies of the first two 
Presidents 3 are divinely utilized in founding the Fed- 

1 The residence of Jefferson in Europe is one of the most curious 
portions of his life, less on account of what he did than of what he saw 
and thought, and deserves to he studied if we desire thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the part which Jefferson afterward played in his country at the 
head of the democratic party. It was in Paris that he learned to abhor 
the whole social organization of Europe ; it was in Paris that he learned 
to hate the power both of the aristocracy and clergy." — Jeffebson and 
the American Democracy, pp. 123-4. The men who effected the revo- 
lution were not all believers. . . . Prayers and public fasts continued 
to be resorted to whenever it was found desirable, by agitators or the 
state, to act powerfully on the minds of the people. — Ibid, p. 17. 

2 Works of JeffebsoK, vol. ii., p. 318. Honest republican governors 
should become so "mild in their punishment of rebellions as not to 
discourage them too much. It is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government." — Ibid, p. 105. "No country should be so long 
without a rebellion." —Ibid, p. 331. 

8 Such, for instance, as the Vice-President, John Adams, pompously 
going about, like a prince, in his carriage with six horses ; Mrs. Wash- 
ington, on her entrance into New York, receiving a salute of thirteen 
guns ; the presidential palace, and the luxury and etiquette which gave 
it a resemblance to Versailles ; the servants in livery, the guests in full 
dress, every body standing before the head of the state ; and, to sum up 
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eral Government ; but that One who is our Master, 
and by whose doctrine we all are brethren, could still 
reserve Jefferson " to root out every germ of central- 
ization and monarchy, and to introduce into the 
working of the government the preponderating influ- 
ence of democratic ideas. 1 The acquisition of good is 

all, the ball at which Washington had sat upon a sofa resembling a 
throne, and that committee of senate which had gone so far as to wish to 
give the President the title of Highness and Protector. — Jefferson 
and the American Democracy, p. 179. Washington was himself, says 
Higginson, in favor of the words " High Mightiness," the words used to 
describe the Stadtholder of Holland ; that state being then a republic. 
" Jefferson's administration was conducted on a system very different, 
in some respects, from those of Washington and Adams. His personal 
habits were very simple, and so were his views of government. Instead 
of going in a coach and six to the Capitol, as Washington had done, 
Jefferson rode thither on horseback on the day of his inauguration, dis- 
mounted, tied his horse to a post, and read his address. Afterwards he 
did not do even this, but sent a "message" to Congress by a secretary, 
as has been the practice ever since. He abolished the weekly levees, but 
on New Year's Day and the Fourth of July threw open his doors to the 
whole people. He would not have his birthday celebrated, as had been 
the previous custom; but concealed the day in order to prevent this." 
Washington wrote to John Jay (Spakks's Life of Washington, vol. ix., 
p. 187) : " We have probably had too good an opinion of human nature 
in forming our confederation. Experience has taught us that men will 
not adopt and carry into execution measures best calculated for their 
own good without the intervention of a coercive power." " The glare of 
royalty and nobility during (Adams's) mission to England had made 
him believe their fascination a necessary ingredient in government." — 
Works of Jbffebsow, vol. ix., pp. 97 and 507. 

1 " Jefferson's accession to the Presidency in 1801 was represented by 
himself as a pacific revolution, as real as that of 1776; a revolution, not 
of form but of principle, which rescued the vessel of the state from the 
monarchical current into which it had been steered while the people 
slept, and brought it back to its natural current, — the republican and 
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jntal. It is not the caprice of war or for- 
points us to the Being under whose benevo- 
ices this principle of selection graciously 

great political idea has existed, no policy 
)phy of government has prevailed as a 
the earth, but some vestige of it is now 
; into the political fabric. So the his- 
ime represents the national character of 
sh people to be "a union of all the excel- 
ties possessed separately by different por- 
he great human family." So the nature 
l, 1 as pictured by Macaulay, "selected 
to itself," and " combined in harmonious 
whatever was great and good, while it 
II the base and pernicious ingredients by 
)se finer elements were defiled." As the 
eauty expressed in the Apollo Belvedere, 

irrent." — Jeffebson's Works, vol. ii., pp. 133, 135. " The 
tat day were contests of principle between the advocates of 
d those of kingly government.' ' — Ibid, vol. ix., p. 88. " It 
wrote Jefferson in 1820, to the grandfather of the writer, 
Langdon Hill of Maine, — " to be charged with the duty of 

course of the government from what we deemed a mon- 

republican tack." — Ibid. p. 154. 

did not strictly belong to any of the classes we have 
[e was not a Puritan. He was not a Free-thinker. He 
oyalist. In his character the noblest qualities of every 
ombined in harmonious union. — Macaulay's Essay 
Student's Ed. Essays.) Vol. i., p. 259. 
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or in the Venus de Medici, is not taken from an 
individual, but the excellences and perfections found 
only in parts scattered here and there among the 
members of the human family, are rather, with a 
happy and congenial grouping, blended into one 
standard form, which is not ideal but a real tran- 
scription of the symmetry of man as he came from 
the hand of his Maker : thus appropriating all that 
deserves perpetuation, the State gathers from every 
source, and combines whatever exists dispersed in 
the world, of reason, justice, truth ; organizes them 
into unity, 1 calls them to the occupation of power, 
and becomes a government, not ideal only, but a 
real incarnation in political and human relations 
of primitive divine principles, whose effect is to en- 
able men to enter into sympathy with the thoughts 
and labors of God. 

II. A practical inference, moreover, of consider- 
able importance, derived from the truth that a 

1 " Our fabric is so constituted, one part bears so much on the 
other, the parts are so made for one another and for nothing else, 
that to introduce any foreign matter into it is to destroy it. This 
British Constitution has not been struck out at a heat by a set of 
presumptuous men like the assembly of pettifoggers run mad in Paris. 

« "Tis not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.' 

It is the result of the thoughts of many minds in many ages." — 
TJie Works of Edmund Burke. Vol. iii., p. 209. 
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State is grown and not made, may be found in 
the fact that growth proceeds quietly in times of 
peace. In its nature, growth is neither turbulent 
nor demonstrative. Indeed, so unostentatiously are 
its processes carried on as to escape the detection 
of all, except the most careful observer. The pages 
of history contain chiefly the annals of revolutions, 
but such principles are only contended for in war 
as have been grown in peace. 1 It is a rude and 
spiritless controversy when the parties to it do not 
know what it is about. The diary of a collegian 
may contain the date of his matriculation and of 
his graduation ; but the significance of these is only 
relative to that process of discipline and that in- 
forming of the mind, over against the acquisition 
of which no date can be affixed, for what is valu- 
able is slowly acquired and gradually manifested. 
So with the annals of a nation. Public sentiment 
determines the character of future events during 
those periods of unobtrusive growth which furnish 
fewest materials for the historian. The annalist 

1 "The period [before the revolution] abounded in new forms of 
virtue and greatness. Fidelity to principle pervaded the masses. In 
every hand was the Bible; every home was a house of prayer. Child 
of the Reformation, closely connected with the past centuries and with 
the greatest struggles of mankind, New England had been planted by 
enthusiasts who feared no sovereign but God." — Bancboft's History 
of the United States. (Centenary Ed.) Vol. iii., pp. 11, 98. 
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takes knowledge of popular opinion in the light of 
its event The statesman has the more difficult task 
of dealing with a prevalent feeling with reference 
to its event. " But what do we mean by the 
American Revolution ? " said John Adams. • " Do 
we mean the American war ? The revolution was 
effected before the war commenced. The revolu- 
tion was in the minds and hearts of the people, — a 
change in their religious sentiments, of their duties 
and obligations. This radical change in the prin- 
ciples, opinions, sentiments, and affections of the 
people was the real American Revolution." 1 There 
is, then, the necessity of adopting a policy in times 
of peace as well as in times of war. It will not 
aim immediately at expression, but will first foster 
and develop those sentiments which determine all 
subsequent events. 

When a law is to be given, and the people 
are nervously awaiting the appearance of the giver, 
it is something to be able to say, "I am not 
he, but there cometh another.' 9 When a measure 
on our part is prepared for adoption, it requires 
a share of heavenly wisdom to wait for the full- 
ness of the time to come. To the mind of the 
Eternal Law-giver there has been no new feature 

1 Works of John Adams. Vol. x., pp. 282-4. 

5 
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introduced into the plan of salvation since time 
began. But the scheme is not at once disclosed. 
It is a sign of weakness when thoughts are ex- 
pressed so soon as conceived. On the heavenly 
side every thing is prepared, but man's mind is 
an unwritten tablet. He is inexperienced, un- 
taught, untried. He does not know in its meas- 
ure what his need is, and what holiness is, as 
distinguished from untried innocency. Transgres- 
sion must become heinous by the character of 
the penalties attached. Dependence on God must 
be learned by wanderings in the wilderness. Re- 
ligious sentiments and methods of expression must 
be learned by a minute divine ceremonial. Men 
must come to worship God in the beauty of holi- 
ness by the attractive observances of the ancient 
temple service. When the consummate terminal 
flower is produced, we must not ignore that stem, 
along which the sap and beauty were carried up 
for its adornment; for we only know how much 
that flower expresses by the knowledge of the 
grounds whence it sprung, and the blessing of 
the fragrance it sheds abroad in all the earth. 

The legislator of the Christian era may learn 
a lesson from the divine Law-giver, who produces 
first a sentiment, and awakes a sense of need. 
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He quickens desire before supplying its object. 
" Wilt thou be made whole ? " is the first step in 
the divine process. So in seeking to heal the im- 
potence of society, following in the steps of Omnis- 
cience, government will effect first a wholesome 
sentiment on the part of the people. The first work 
must be wrought in them. They cannot be healed 
in spite of themselves. Until they feel the need 
of purification they cannot be cleansed. There can 
be no reform before they demand reform. Good 
government is not practicable until, on all sides, 
it is desirable. It represents not the ideal, but 
the actual sentiments of the people. While the 
government is for the people, it is still by the 
people. Like a Greek palimpsest, every law is 
underwritten with "we the people." King Saul, tak- 
ing the best of every thing to himself, his officers 
and servants, and Barabbas the robber, were once 
the multitude's choice. Now and then a righteous 
law has been repealed or modified because the 
people were not ready for its enforcement. The 
masses are slowly affected. The inertia of the 
body-politic is like the inertia of matter : before 
a body can be brought to a given velocity, this 
velocity must be impressed upon every particle of 
matter it contains. 
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There are agitators in every community who can- 
not bide the time of ripened fruit, but by violent 
and irregular action would prematurely strip the 
laden boughs of a coming harvest, to cover only 
with windfalls the lap of expectant earth. The 
fruits of righteousness are not procured by accident, 
nor manufactured to order in a trice. Nature's 
law is first the blade, then the ear, after that 
the full corn in the ear. Comprehensive states- 
manship observes this law of growth. It sows the 
seed, and then patiently works and waits for the 
harvest. It seeks to inform the public mind. It 
brings the means of general intelligence within the 
reach of the lowest classes. It addresses itself, 
not to the enmity of an opposing faction, but to 
the understanding which it seeks withal to en- 
lighten. It spares no pains to secure the observ- 
ance of our public anniversaries, and to keep alive 
the patriotic sentiments of our fathers. It makes 
men so thoroughly believe in the nation that they 
will die for its preservation. It trains the youth to 
an intense love of country, recognizing the nation 
as greater even than the State. It detects in these 
times of financial distress and of mutual distrust, a 
tendency to forego considerations of sentiment for 
those of necessity. It is ingenious in devices to 
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attract attention to our noble institutions, which 
have grown so quietly and so beautifully great that 
we pass under their grateful shade, unmindful of 
their fair and time-honored proportions. It puts a 
patriotic and elevated literature into the hands of 
all its wards. It jealously guards the sabbath, and 
recognizes ■ the helpfulness of the church. It seeks 
to engage in a preventive ministry, to anticipate and 
avert possible disasters. It loves to preserve and 
strengthen virtue as well as to reform vice. It 
will supplant institutions that are reformatory by 
those that are conservatory. Our Saviour had com- 
passion on the multitude, and interposed a miracle, 
not to restore the already famished, but with tender 
thoughtfulness of the people He asserted His divine 
power lest they faint in the way. The love for 
the people which is Christ-like is of ready expe- 
dients for the work of prevention, as well as the 
work of redemption. The popular cry for retrench- 
ment may induce a false economy. One may be 
too poor to be economical. Doors of industry will 
be closed only to make enlarged accommodations 
for vagrancy. It is not popular legislation which 
makes appropriations for what does not ♦ already 
exist, — only to forestall what may come to exist, 
— but it is wise legislation. The people must be 
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brought to see that of which the statesman already 
has views. Aiming at what is to be ultimately ac- 
1, he works first with secondary causes, 
ces that which, in turn, will produce the 
le is a superintendent of growth. An 
ndicates only its stages of progress. A 
ures the man who casts it, as well as the 
e name it bears. One can be above bid- 
votes, when, if he has a righteous cause, 
ow them ; and nothing is more worthy of 
"Voting," it is well said, "changes no 
It only records them." The election day 
ome, even politically considered, the least 
day of the year, as the evening hour in 
dealer counts his gains is of less signifi- 
,n the busy hours in which he earned 
Republics abound in young civilians/' says 
or own philosophers, "who believe that 
make tha city; that commerce, education, 
9n may be voted in or out; but the wise 
t the State must follow and not lead the 
and progress of the citizen, and that the 
government which prevails is the expres- 
rhat cultivation exists in the population 
mits it. The law is only a memorandum. 
ry of the State sketches in coarse outline 
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the progress of thought, and follows at a distance 
the delicacy of culture and of aspiration." 1 

HI. Furthermore, we may reach the conclusion 
that every generation may obtain substantial claim 
upon the respect and veneration of its descendants. 
In the animal kingdom man alone is characterized 
by a continuous collective growth from one genera- 
tion to another. 2 He alone cherishes veneration 
for antiquity. He alone can effect permanently by 
his thought and action all the individuals which 
compose the race which he represents. " Not only 
each man advances daily in the sciences," says 
Pascal, "but all men unitedly make a never-ceas- 
ing progress in them; so that the whole succession 
of human beings during the course of so many 
ages ought to be considered as one identical man, 
who subsists always and learns without end." In 
transmitting an inheritance enriched and defended 
by so many generations, in becoming the connect- 
ing link between such a history and such a mani- 
fest destiny, the guardians of our Commonwealth 
require alike the spirit of the true conservative and 
the spirit of the true reformer. 

1 Essay on Politics: Emerson' s Prose Works, vol. i., p. 521-2. 
. 2 "Man reflects upon his reflection; thinks on his thoughts; makes 
the mind itself the subject of its inquiry." — Liebeb's PoliU Eth., 
vol. i., p. 11. 
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The conservative renders secure all the things so 
dearly acquired. As a superintendent of growth, 
he possesses the requisite spirit of patience. He 
finds no other such instructive lesson in history as 
is learned from the abortive attempts which have 
always been making to anticipate growth. He 
knows the futility of immature procedure. To adopt 
a measure before its time is to kill the project, and 
to bring it into universal disfavor. With what em- 
phasis do our annals speak of the folly of trying 
to incorporate a thing that does not exist, and sup- 
porting it with an influence which has not been 
acquired. 

But, as well as the conservative, the age demands 
the work of the true reformer. Legislation, in an 
important sense, is a process of elimination. * It 
grows by discontinuance. 

The development of grander principles relieves 
the necessity of inferior laws, as emancipation abro- 
gates all statutes pertaining to the relation of slaves. 
By comparing the early enactments of the colonies 
with the present statutes, we see how many laws 
are dispensed with, and petty requirements out- 
grown. Advancing civilization increases the num- 
ber of persons in every community who have ceased 
to feel the restraints of government. They need no 
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longer to be bound by the ancient tether. Old 
forms are now outgrown; but that is a matter 
of the body, and not of the spirit. The body is 
constantly changing its expression, and this mortal 
shall put, on immortality ; but whatever the changes, 
still it is the old spirit. We cannot give up the 
old. We welcome with delight the new. Preserv- 
ing in its purity the spirit, we will improve and 
beautify with every excellent adornment a temple 
for its indwelling. 

When a temple was to be reared at Jerusalem, 
King David, a man of war, collected the materials 
out of which King Solomon, a man of peace, built 
the house. 

The granite slabs from Sinai, inscribed with the 
ten commandments, lay within the Ark of the Cov- 
enant in the Holy of Holies. " There was nothing 
in the ark save these." While the sceptre of 
Aaron's priesthood is lost, God's law remains, and 
the house is filled with a cloud, for the glory of 
the Lord filled it. So, in rearing a political struc- 
ture, the sons of royal fathers take up an unfinished 
task. The great buildings of God are not com- 
pleted in one generation. Like magnificent cathe- 
drals, they are eloquent with the story of toils and 
sacrifices in other ages than our own. Who shall 
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tell whence all the materials have been gathered! 
Who shall name the multitude of the builders who, 
with differences of administrations and diversities of 
gifts, have been actuated by the Self-same Spirit, 
the God of our fathers — who endureth forever ! 
Who shall conceive the glory of the structure if 
the Holy One accepts and establishes the work of 
our hands because it has been but the intrench- 
ment of the covenant which in love He has made 
with His people, and in the innermost place the 
sacredness of law is guarded, like the command- 
ments, by the very cherubim of God ! 

The statesmen now assembled for the supplica- 
tion of divine guidance and helpfulness are called 
of God to contribute something toward the up- 
building and inbuilding, the completion and adorn- 
ment, of a temple that shall stand when they are 
gathered to their fathers. 1 

The responsible work assigned to the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Commonwealth falls into no unskilful 
nor untried hands. The Commonwealth congratu- 
lates herself to-day that the chair occupied by such 

1 "All members of parliament must die, but parliament dieth not. 
In short, Hhe king never dies,' means that the chancery does not die 
with the chancellor, the fleet with the admiral, the bank with the 
director, the city with the mayor, the people with their ruler.' ' — 
Libber's Political Ethics, vol. i., p. 294. 
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devotion to our interests, and by such conscientious 
and independent adherence to convictions of duty, 
is still held and adorned by one so honored in the 
state, beloved in the church, and respected in the 
community. May it please His Excellency the 
Governor to accept the most respectful salutations 
of Christian citizenship in view of his repeated call 
to the highest office in the gift of this people ! 

And may it please His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and the Honorable Council, to become 
the chosen favorites of God as well as of men, for 
they are ordained of God to be ministers to the 
people for good ! 

And may it please the Honorable Senators and 
the assembled Representatives of the people to be- 
come co-workers with the great Lawgiver, in 
making ordinances for the people ; and in their 
arduous and ofttimes thankless service, may it be 
an inspiration that they are laborers together with 
God! 
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Senate, Jan. 13. 1879. 

Ordered, That a special committee of three be appointed to present 
the thanks of the Senate to Rev. Alexander McEenzie of Cambridge 
for his able discourse before the Government of the Commonwealth, 
and request a copy for publication. 

Adopted; and Messrs. Stockwell, Bancroft, and Osborn appointed 
the committee. 

S. N. GIFFORD, Clerk. 
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Senate Chamber, Jan. 14, 1879. 
Reverend Sir, — The Hooorable Senate, in its session, Jan. 18, 
1879, directed that we, its committee duly appointed, do present to 
you the thanks of that body for the able discourse delivered before 
the Government of this Commonwealth, and request a copy for publi- 
cation. 

JAMES W. STOCKWELL, 

E. DANA BANCROFT, 
WEAVER OSBORN, 

Committee of the Senate, 
To Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

Cambridge, Mass. 



Cambridge, 14th January, 1879. 
Gentlemen, — I thank the Honorable Senate for the kind terms 
in which it is pleased to speak of the discourse delivered by its ap- 
pointment before the Government of the Commonwealth, and very 
cheerfully comply with the request for a copy of the sermon for publi- 
cation. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 
To Hon. James W. Stockwell, 
Hon. E. Dana Bancroft, 
Hon. Weaver Osborn, 

Committee of the Senate of Massachusetts* 
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SERMON. 



" There is one Lawgiver." — James iv. 12. 

In this fact is the warrant for this service. The 
State takes counsel with the Church, the minister 
of religion addresses the ministers of legislation, be- 
cause over us all and over all things is the same 
government, reaching from plant to planet, from 
bread to breath, from man in his commonest 
work and lowliest thought to man in his noblest 
deeds and highest aspirations. We acknowledge 
one law and one Lawgiver, whose dominion reaches 
through all worlds, and stretches through all ages. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is an entire har- 
mony between the well-being of the Church and of 
the State. There should be a good understanding, 
a mutual respect, a common allegiance to the King. 
The ends which both are seeking are in agreement. 
Legislation may find its province especially in those 
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interests which lie about us here. Religion may 
have regard to these, and reach beyond into another 
world. Legislation may concern itself chiefly with 
men's acts. Religion, while giving good heed to 
them, may seek to order the motives and purposes 
which belong with action. Legislation may oftenest 
say man, and religion oftenest God : yet God and 
man must always be in the thoughts of both; and 
both must find their work, and their reason for being, 
in the supreme will which comprehends and declares 
all duty, in the supreme beneficence which embraces 
all honor and success. An organic union of Church 
and State could be for the advantage of neither, but 
on all accounts as undesirable as it is impossible. 
History and reasoning give the same judgment. But 
there is a union which you have recognized, which 
at every session you affirm, which might well be 
more apparent and more effective. The preacher 
speaks to-day, at your bidding, in this sanctuary 
which has opened its doors at your desire, that he 
may utter the mind of God as touching our life 
under the one Lawgiver. 

In asking your generous attention to some features 
of this common life, I name, — 

I. As the first element in it, the present and per- 
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manent thought of God. Upon this the Church rests. 
The Church of God is our descriptive phrase. For 
the reasons which make this just, there should be 
another corresponding to it, — the State of God. In 
both God is to be acknowledged and remembered, 
Praise and thanksgiving are to be made to him as 
the Author of life and its rightful Governor. His 
favor is to be sought in prayer and godly living. 
Codes of duty and of practice are to be framed with 
the mind and heart fixed on him. 

This is not a matter of sentiment, or of piety 
merely, but the instinct of the right man, the dic- 
tate of right reason and good sense, the demand of 
the ordinary principles of propriety. The necessity 
of knowing God lies at the beginning and end of 
knowledge. From him, for him, all things are. 
What are the knowledge and wisdom whidh know 
not that? We cannot claim to have an adequate 
understanding of any thing till we have found its 
origin. We trace all things back to Him at whose 
word light flashed into the primeval dark, order 
supplanted chaos, life assumed its place. All things 
consist by his might, and serve the end which he 
has predetermined and appointed. The cause, the 
reason, the end of things, ^vise men n^ust kuow. 
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That which we were taught in our childhood re- 
mains the wisdom of our maturity. God made us 
and all things. Science, with its diligence and dar- 
ing, with an enterprise which deserves the bounty 
.of the State and the blessing of the Church, reaches 
the frontiers of being to find no other origin for life. 
The unknown God reveals himself to man, and we 
know whence we are, and why we are. To know 
this is indeed to know. 

In all our knowledge of the lily springing in 
regal splendor at the roadside, of the wheat on the 
broad fields lifting its myriad heads, dancing and 
frolicking in the sunshine, there is no other point 
so interesting and valuable as the fact, that after 
his own will, and for his own purposes, God made 
them. 

The telescope, in its boundless sweep among the 
stars, finds nothing so instructive and serviceable as 
the truth which we discern, standing upon the 
ground and turning upwards the eye which he has 
formed, that God made the lights which rule the 
day and rule the night, and day and night declare 
his glory. It is a fatally incomplete research which 
stops before it has found him, or, overleaping the 
truth of creation, contents itself with the lesser truth 
of existence. 
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It is so in history. Not what nations have risen 
and fallen, not the achievements of conquerors, not 
the play of empires, is history, if He be omitted who 
rules above the nations, overrules the thought of 
kings, and orders the march of events in the interest 
of the kingdom which is larger than all, and is 
eternal. 

The moral forces which are moving in the world, 
which are uplifting men in liberty, intelligence, mo- 
rality, humanity, in whose control and advance we 
rejoice as lovers of mankind, — these are not blind, 
purposeless, ungoverned. We have missed the se- 
cret of the grand forces we trust in, if we have not 
seen Him whose eye and whose hand are in every 
place. What we call civilization is pervaded with 
his design. If we regard the future, it cannot be 
with confidence in a progress which has no method ; 
in the working of causes which are after no plan, 
and have no intelligent will to marshal and com- 
mand them. If we have the assurance of hope, it 
rests upon what He will do who made the world 
and peopled it. There is enough to affright and 
dishearten, if he cannot be found. Men come and 
go; dynasties spring up and pass away; change is 
written upon the earth, which is the cradle and 
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tomb of empires. The wise man looks above the 
ruins, beyond the perished and perishing grandeur, 
and, longing for a better and a stable day, instructs 
his hope out of the divine permanence, — O Lord! 
thou remainest. 

Man does not know himself until he knows his 
Maker ; the original, whose image he is ; the mind 
from which his mind came ; the truth from which 
sprang his reason and conscience ; the intention which 
compasses his life ; the will in which lie the meaning 
and the virtue of his work ; the Spirit in which in- 
heres his hope of immortality. 

I rehearse these self-evident truths, because, for 
their very plainness and certainty, they may be over- 
looked. Yet what could be so unreasonable, unsci- 
entific, unsafe ? To fail to see God everywhere, if 
I may compare great things with small, — this is not 
the play of " Hamlet " with Hamlet left out, but the 
play of " Hamlet " with Shakespeare left out. It is 
light without the sun, work without the workman, 
creation without the creator, the second without the 
first. 

These truths the Church asserts, and repeats with 
unwearied iteration and unrestrained application. 
The State is too intelligent to disregard the first 
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principle of knowledge, — the fact which is the base 
of facts. Any State, in any age, should be above 
such trifling. It should surely be the personal and 
conscious thought of a free State, where the people 
in their generations are the rulers, and the rules are 
subject to their will; where ballots and bayonets 
think ; most of all, of this State. Because there is 
the Lawgiver, the throne and sceptre should be seen 
by the rulers, and their allegiance should be seen by 
Him who sits above our will and over our destiny. 
Our start was rational and right. The first constitu- 
tion, written while the waters were yet under the 
feet of the State-builders, began with a confession, 
" In the name of God : Amen." Every law, every 
charter, every act and resolve, since that declaration, 
has been dated from the day which we have just 
greeted with our carols, and laden with our good 
wishes, — the day when He was born who brought 
gifts to men, and was himself the gift of God. 
Twice in the year the Chief Magistrate assumes the 
preacher's office, reminding the Commonwealth of 
the hand which has blessed and must still be trusted, 
and bidding the people to their knees. " God save " 
is the petition laid upon the people's heart, put upon 
the preacher's lips. The Church hears the State, 
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and responds to the statesman's call to prayer. In 
freedom the altar listens when the throne speaks, 
and cries, " God save the Commonwealth ! " The 
formal and solemn acknowledgment of God is abun- 
dant. We are too old, the issues are too serious, 
for a lack of sincerity. The personal and conscious 
thought of God should possess all who administer 
the public interests of such a State. The past is too 
strong for less than this : the present is not strong 
enough for less. Men must rule under his rule. 
The lawmakers must respect the Lawgiver. This is 
just. This is keeping faith with the fathers. Then 
the strong will is for us ; then honor and stability 
await us. 

II. To this thought of God let us add, secondly, 
the present and permanent devotion to righteousness. 
Righteousness has reference to a standard, and a 
standard implies authority. There is One who has 
the right to define our duty, and to demand our con- 
formity to his will. If we seek a synonyme for 
righteousness, and one especially appropriate to 
our present purpose, we may find it in a popular 
and noble word, — loyalty. Loyalty to God in 
thought and in deed, — that is righteousness. The 
loyalty is right, and rightfully demanded. 
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" There is one Lawgiver." If men are to live and 
work together, there must be one rule of life, over 
which time and place, personal desire and private 
interest, have no control. When every man is a law 
unto himself, anarchy has come. 

If nations are to make progress, if States are to 
grow in stature, there must needs be obedience to 
one law, wisely framed, and firmly administered. 
Men come and go ; but mankind remains. One gen- 
eration laps upon another, to preserve the continuity 
of the race. In one method of government, which 
shall hold the race to righteousness, and make no 
account of centuries, we must find the welfare of 
humanity. 

We should be glad, that, with the economy of our 
daily liie, men have not more to do. Differing so 
widely in applying the laws which are made for us, 
what could we do if we had the laws themselves to 
make ? Our littleness is our greatness ; our weak- 
ness is our strength. What would be left of the 
laws if we had power to change them? Nothing 
is too great for us to dare. Man's arm is not 
long enough to reach the sky, or we should never 
know the time for the sun-rising. If a congress of 
nations could adjust the course of the seasons, the 
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world would have no seed-time and no harvest. 
Happy it is that human presumption soon finds its 
limit; that all the thunders of our artillery cannot 
loose the bands of Orion, or bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades. Still more beyond human control, and 
still more happily, are the moral laws of the one 
Lawgiver, who liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. 
We can do a greater and better thing than it would 
be to change them. We can know them, and can 
obey them. So shall the higher wisdom, the endur- 
ing strength, working in the continuous plan, bestow 
upon us happiness, security, and every good. " So 
shall I keep thy law continually for ever and ever. 
And I will walk at liberty ; for I seek thy' precepts." 
God is unchanging : therefore men can rejoice in his 
law, which is too large for nothing, for which nothing 
is too small. 

" But greatness, which is infinite, makes room 
For all things in its lap to lie: 
We should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. 

Great God! our lowliness takes heart to play 

Beneath the shadow of thy, state : 
The only comfort of our littleness 
Is, that thou art so great." 
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It is the province of the Church to teach this 
loyalty to government. Whatever forms it employs, 
whatever phraseology it uses, in its instrumental 
and fundamentals, the end it seeks is righteousness, 
— a complete right living. To this its doctrines 
and its spirit tend. Its standard words mean this. 
Repentance is the turning from wrong to right. 
Redemption makes righteousness possible for men. 
Salvation is the establishment of men in right being 
before God. The Church asserts the divine authority, 
and brings the strongest sanction to its utterance. 
It quickens conscience and all the moral sense. It 
touches the hidden springs of choice and purpose. 
It would have the spirit named man at peace with 
the Spirit who is God. In the eternal possession of 
righteousness it sees glory, honor, and immortality. 

The true aim of the State is in the same direction. 
If its intention does not reach so far, it runs on the 
same line. Its methods, necessarily different in some 
respects, are in others essentially the same. The 
same temper is required. The State seeks to 
promote good living among men by broad, practical 
rules, and to make men richer, stronger, happier, 
better. To this end are its laws touching property 
in its multiform and intricate relations, protecting 
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the weak and friendless, educating the children, 
restraining and punishing the enemies of the com- 
mon good, seeking good health, good order, good 
morals for the people. All this is included in the 
obedience of God. The State which does his will 
does this. The ancient code of laws, which bears 
his impress and his name, embraces these details of 
modern legislation. Then and now, " there is one 
Lawgiver." 

What is asked of the State is that high intelli- 
gence and profound allegiance which shall make 
its entire spirit and act a part of righteousness, and 
shall work in recognition of the King. The thought 
of legislators must rise above human counsels and 
human will to Him who has authority to say to every 
man what he shall do, and in what way he shall do it, 
— to every man and every empire. The good thing 
might be done, and this not done. The good thing is 
not fully done without it. 

In your legislation, gentlemen, let there be the 
conscious and permanent devotion to that righteous- 
ness which is loyalty, For, first, this is right; 
secondly, this is right ; thirdly, this is right. 

4. Descending now to subordinate considerations, 
I say, fourthly, let there be loyalty ; for this is be- 
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coming. What is so fitting as that man in all his 
ways should be true to God? What could be 
more reckless or impertinent than to make no recog- 
nition of his law ? What legislation could be more 
superficial and transitory than that which has no care 
for the deepest principles and reasons of morality ? 
It is fitting that rulers be thorough men, and do their 
work thoroughly. There is no thorough living and 
ruling when God's law and its righteousness are out 
of sight and out of thought. Because God is God, 
and man is man, it is most suitable that man should 
care for God, who cares for man. 

5. This loyalty is rational. In their personal con- 
cerns, it is the dictate of reason that men shall bear 
God always in mind. " In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he shall direct thy paths," wrote the wise 
king. The same men, keeping their private lives, 
assume the charge of public affairs. What has 
changed in this widening of their thoughts that they 
should be less devout and good? Not duty, not 
necessity, not conscience nor reason. Nothjng has 
changed, unless it be that they should be more 
careful of the larger trust committed to them ; more 
careful to apply to the interests of others the highest 
wisdom and the greatest integrity. There is no 
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reason why men should become less regardful of 
God in passing from Sunday to Monday, from the 
church to the capitol, from personal to public duties. 
Accidents are sometimes suggestive. In the arrange- 
ment of the legal arguments of Daniel Webster, I 
find this order : " The Christian Ministry and the 
Religious Instruction of the Young," " The Provi- 
dence Railroad Company against the City of Boston," 
" The Rhode-Island Government." Is there any 
reason why the same lawyer should not argue the 
three cases, or why he should become another man 
as he entered on a new work ? This lawyer was able 
to pass from such a consideration of the claims of 
Christianity as would be in place in the p^pit to a 
discussion of the rights of a business corporation, 
and the relations of a man to the government of his 
State. He was the greater lawyer because he could 
make these transitions, and could apply his learning 
and his logic, his character and his confidence, to the 
duties of each case, and throw his manhood into 
them dl. He closed the last of these arguments 
with the fervent hope, " that under the divine blessing 
our system of free government may continue to go 
on with prosperity to the end of time." 

6. Again : this loyalty to God is profitable. His 
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commandment is holy and just and good, and exceed- 
ing broad in its liberal provision for our need. Life 
is simplest and richest under his sway. Wrong and 
confusion come from two systems of conduct, and 
obedience becomes complex and arduous when it 
should be natural and easy. We require such a 
government as he maintains; we require its au- 
thority and wisdom and power. Man shall not live 
by bread alone, nor States by schools and commerce 
and all material things, but by every word which 
proceeds out of the mouth of God. Good men have 
seen this, and confessed the necessity. It is a great 
truth, remarks an eminent senator, "that liberty 
must rest upon a moral rather than a political basis." 
Others have been more explicit. Mr. Webster quotes 
the declaration of Lord Hale, that Christianity is 
part of the common law of the land. An English 
historian declares yet more strongly, "All that we 
call modern civilization, in a sense which deserves 
the name, is the visible expression of the transform- 
ing power of the gospel." We are doing well, 
therefore, when we keep our efforts for the State in 
unison with the will and way which are surest and 
best; when we give to our legislation more than a 
political sanction, and write the King's name higher 
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than the dating of our laws. The upper and the 
nether springs are his, and he will give them to 
whom he will ; and he will give them to the loyal. 
We axe blessed in both the spirit and the letter of 
his word. There is a quality in the very vocabulary 
of our English Bible which suits it to the work of 
legislation. Its Saxon phrases sound well in laws. 
Its habit of calling things by their names is favorable 
to the deep impression of truth and duty. It has an 
exultant tone when it extols virtue and the virtuous 
man, and no fear lest it should make them seem 
greater than they are. It erects the good man above 
himself into kinship with the Divine. It has no 
tremor in its voice when it deals with guilt and guilty 
men ; it has no paraphrase for crime, no mysterious 
shrouding of iniquity in ambiguous clauses. Never 
cruel, it is always just. Ever pitiful, it has no ten- 
derness when it deals with wrong. Given in mercy, 
it strikes that it may save; it wounds that it may 
heal. Presenting the wealth of God's love, it de- 
mands penitence and righteousness. Whether its 
sentences fall from Moses or from Him who is great- 
est, they are vigorous, clear, effective. The English 
Bible has a claim to be read in the schools where 
citizens and rulers are in making, if for nothing else 
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than its honesty. It is deserving of a place in every 
capitol, to give the tone to resolves, and the temper 
to statutes. Divine legislation, even in its words, is 
a model for our own. When we feel the most, when 
our powers are at their best, we most appreciate 
God's ways and words. Are we able to rise to this 
highest wisdom, to serve well that we may rule well ; 
so to use our liberty that we shall have the reward 
of it in freedom and in success 1 

7. Once more: we should do this because it is 
in harmony with our history. We are justly proud of 
our brief past. We shall honor it by extending it. 
We cannot forget what brought our fathers to these 
shores, and what they brought. Their thoughts are 
continually repeated, and shall be. 

44 Our lips shall tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs." 

My predecessor in this office in 1663 asserted, that 
"it concerneth New England always to remember 
that they are originally a plantation religious, not 
a plantation for trade." In 1677 the preacher 
declared, " It was love to God and to Jesus Christ 
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which brought our fathers into this wilderness." 
This antique service is a memorial of their purpose 
and plan. Their thought was not a dream nor a 
sentiment. They were practical men, investing 
themselves with all their hopes in an enterprise 
which involved the loss of home and church and 
country, and included business, government, and 
worship, and missionary endeavor, and they knew 
not how much of domain and empire. Their work 
has lasted. It increased when they were gone ; for 
life was in it, — tfieir life and God's. They made 
their government a part of the larger. Men of like 
wisdom came after them. "The highest glory of 
the American Revolution," said John Quincy Adams, 
"was this: it connected in one indissoluble bond 
the principles of civil government with the princi- 
ples of Christianity." The State has stood. Accept 
the fact. We have no call to conjecture what 
other men, with other convictions, might have done. 
Facts concern us most. This has been done. From 
the smallest beginnings, as men regarded them, 
has risen a mighty nation. The foundation must 
have been stable. The lower courses of stone must 
have known good masonry. We owe something to 
our history, more to our hope. The time is too 
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critical for experiments. This ground has been 
bought for godly uses. Why should we profane it 
with godless experiments ? Can we not keep fealty 
with our own past ? Yet let us be liberal. Wisdom 
is not confined. Perhaps our time has shrewder men 
than those we venerate. If some would make trial 
of a State without God and his commandments, the 
world is wide. Let them begin as men began here. 
Creation, not perversion, is the test. Let them seek 
a coast where stands the forest primeval, with its 
savage beasts and savage men. Nay, we will be 
generous. Let them begin in a sunnier clime, where 
the snows are not so deep, where the harvests are 
more sure. With all the implements which the 
years have made, let them attempt their task ; and 
with no prayer, no Bible, no sabbath, no religion, 
with no present and permanent thought of God and 
his law, let the foundation be laid, and the structure 
started. Is it hazardous to foretell the result ? 
What is the weary monotone of history ? The 
generation which lays the corner-stone will sit among 
the ruins. Disaster will come, — contention, selfish- 
ness, lawlessness, the end; and when the end is, 
and the revenge of truth and reason is at hand, 
above the fallen builders and rulers some poor man 

4 
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again may mutter the dread sentence spoken over the 
high priest of a lawless State, " Yes, Robespierre, 
there is a God ! ' ' 

In this age, when success, almost alone, is canon- 
ized, shall we not prize the works of the men who 
first were here ? — 

" On Fame's eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled." 

We have yet to learn to do them fitting honor. 
Faults they had, being men; faults they doubtless 
had: for we are their descendants; and, with two 
centuries and a half in which to renounce all errors 
and enlarge all virtues, we are not even yet infallible 
and immaculate. They were narrow, men say : so is 
the path of righteousness, Christ said. They would 
have their own way. They had suffered expatria- 
tion that they might have it, and it was but a small 
and sorry piece of the great world which they 
claimed. It is ungracious to talk of their misdeeds 
until we are willing to dispense with their deeds, 
which make the staple of our life* The Puritan 
stands well among his fellows. Liberty owes him 
much. He was not an iconoclast, but a builder. If 
he broke off" the head of a stone saint, it was to give 
heart to a living saint. If he destroyed the painted 
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windows of the cathedral, it was to open windows in 
heaven through which light might stream upon the 
paths of men. But why these words ? Give him of 
the fruit of his hands, and let his own works praise 
him in the gates. 

The house they builded may have been enlarged 
and embellished in our hands through our long 
leisure. But who made the house? We rate our- 
selves at our full worth. Stand, men of to-day, — 
statesmen, philosophers, reformers, builders, — stand 
by their side ; and which are taller, stouter, better ? 

"Do we shame them much? 
Have men more courage than in days of yore ? 
Are they more jealous for their manhood now ? 
Do they respect and honor women more ? 

Are they more noble than those good old knights 
Who scorned to strike a foe, save in the face? 
Who reckoned gold as dross to gallant deeds, 
And counted death far happier than disgrace ? 

Is life more grand with us who bask at ease, 
And count that only excellent which pays, 
Than 'twas to the stout hearts that wore the steel 
In those dark, turbulent, fearless, fighting days ? 
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O nineteenth century ! God has given you light; 
The morning has been spreading: that is all. 
O liberal age ! stoop your conceited head, 
And gather up the Crumbs that they let fall." 

8. Let it be noticed further that this devotion 
to righteousness is in keeping with the most 
advanced legislation of the world. It brings man's 
acts into agreement with that which Milton describes 
as " the law of laws, truly and properly to all man- 
kind fundamental, the beginning and the end of all 
government." Not in name only, but in word and in 
power, is there a King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
It is written of old, " Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever : a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom." For his rule he has all power and 
all time. The course of his reign, and the result 
thereof, shall be under the governance of that benign 
law which gives security and victory to the right. 
It has been truly and profoundly taught that his 
rule is more than the dominion of the strongest. 
He reigns by virtue of his holiness ; which is a higher 
title than even creation could bestow. We know 
that in us the best ought to rule. The statement is 
the argument. In the world, over the worlds, the 
best should rule. There is One, and he alone is 
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best. The eternal sceptre is Righteousness. If in 
our provinces we rule in loyalty to the right, then 
our decrees shall stand. Our part is subordinate 
and simple. The Constitution is finished, and bears 
no provision for its amendment. Our rule is alto- 
gether within the King's. What he calls the right 
concerns all with which we have to do in daily life, 
earning the bread for which we pray. William 
Rufus said that " God is no good judge of such 
matters " as forest laws. It was a disloyal blunder. 
Our wisdom lies in making common things right. 
Your legislation is for the future. It were a pity to 
do so laboriously what must be undone. Posterity 
demands more than ancestry, and we must keep 
faith with that which is to be. 

It is long since the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth was confronted with more difficult or serious 
questions than those which are met to-day. In these 
burdened and troublous times, with the air full of 
forebodings of evil, with angry division of opinion 
and collision of desires, with loud voices shouting 
" Lo here ! lo there ! " and men's hearts failing them 
for fear, you are to sit in judgment upon gravest mat- 
ters of finance ; upon the bewildered relations of the 
rich and the poor, of labor and capital, as the phrase 
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is, — as if labor were not capital, and capital were not 
labor ; upon deep problems of morality and health ; 
upon undetermined, indeterminable questions of edu- 
cation ; upon the peace of the country, not yet deliv- 
ered from the shock of war, and on the harmony of 
States; on the many intricate connections of man 
with man. Surely it is an awful trust which is com- 
mitted to you ; and you are but men, — good men, 
chosen as equal to the times, but still men. As you 
face these oppning months, you are glad that some 
things are determined, and that kings have their 
King ; that the world is ruled, and the ages axe gov- 
erned ; that your task is to hear before you speak, to 
follow before you lead, to apply the large rules of 
the King to the special wants of your time and your 
State. Wisdom is to be sought ; nor need the search 
take you far from where you are. Devotion to the 
right is the augury of success. To find God's way 
is to find the way which will prevail. The law is 
written. There is an unwritten law whose authority 
we feel. We know that it is good. It asserts itself 
in reason and conscience above the demands of a 
time-serving policy, above the claims of the crowd. 
The law is strong, and it binds us. When Harold of 
England was cast upon the coast of Ponthieu, Earl 
Guy declared the law of the land : — 
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" My men 
Hold that the shipwreckt are accursed of God : 
What hinders me to hold with mine own men? " 

And Harold answered, — 

" The Christian manhood of the man who reigns." 

We hear much of the force of public opinion, and 
we are told that laws must not go faster than the 
people's thought. Pray, where should we be if that 
maxim had prevailed ? We may well psk, with Car- 
lyle, " What divine, what truly great thing has ever 
been effected by this force?" We may add, with 
him, "Without some celestial guidance, whenceso- 
ever derived, or howsoever named, it appears to us, 
the force of public opinion would, by and by, be- 
come an extremely unprofitable one." The public 
wants are to be carefully regarded. The public will 
is to be respected. The public conscience is to have 
large reverence. But it is to be remembered, for the 
honor of it, and for its service, that our legislators are 
select men. We may not say that the Common- 
wealth has been impoverished to create this Legisla- 
ture ; but we may hold, that of the best men of the 
State, in all the varied callings of good men, some 
have been chosen out, who, for their intelligence and 
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integrity, axe accounted worthy to administer the 
affairs of the people. They bring their separate skill 
and experience to unite one with another in the con- 
struction of an aggregate wisdom, which shall be 
for the advantage of the people, and the glory of 
the State. They should be seers and prophets to go 
before, to stand above, the people ; to have, in a union 
of counsellors, a higher than the public knowledge 
and judgment. Where right opinion rules in the 
community, laws and lawmakers are less needed. 
The Ten Commandments were not the expression of 
the public wish and will. Moses gave them to the 
people. Moses received them on the mount above 
the cloud, out of sight of men, in the presence of the 
King. And He came from heaven who spoke the 
Sermon on the Mount. Keep the order, — God and 
his law ; man and his laws ; then prosperity and sta- 
bility. The sequence may be broken ; but the begin- 
ning shall remain while the world lasts. 

It has been said, that " out of the obliquity of the 
equator has come forth our civilization." But who 
set the globe in its place, and with his finger girded 
it? Pascal wrote, "If the nose of Cleopatra had 
been shorter, the whole face of the world would have 
been changed." Are we to let the fate of men turn 
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on a woman's beauty ? Yet why not on that, as well 
as on the whim of a thoughtless man, or on the rise 
and fall of public opinion? History has, indeed, 
turned on small pivots. But it is no weak hand or 
changing will which swings the earth in its orbit, and 
marks out a way for man. Sure and majestic is His 
rule. " Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings ; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth." 

III. With the pervading thought of God and the 
right, we shall give to our work an everlasting per- 
manence. I mention immortality as the third element 
of our life under the one Lawgiver. This King who 
is invisible is eternal. His plans are on the scale of 
his own being. He holds the ages in his thoughts. 
One day is as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day ; that is, he knows nothing of time and 
its limitations. His purposes feel the change of 
years, and the change which we name death, no more 
than the ship feels the meridian she crosses. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us ; yet we are to 
attain unto it. To us also it is given to live by the 
higher reckoning, and to hold the day as a thousand 
years. What have we to do but to make our day a 
part of God's, and let our plan lie within his ? So 
shall our work be prolonged, Shall I call this the 
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projection of time into eternity ? Rather let us say 
that this is eternity. While God is our Father, and 
immortality is our birthright, it is a great thing to 
be a man. " It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be ; " but we may imagine all we will of greatness, 
and we shall not go beyond the reality, if only we 
keep our life in its place within the purpose which 
gave us being. Our lives should be made, our work 
should be done, " not after the law of a carnal com- 
mandment, but after the power of an endless life." 

It is the opportunity to make his legislation en- 
during, to place upon his acts the stamp of eternity, 
which gives a high and sacred dignity to the office of 
the legislator. That in him which men honor and 
choose for their service is to last forever. So com- 
mon a thing to say, and yet so vast ! His work is to 
enter into the well-being of men, and be borne down 
the centuries. The materials will pass away ; but 
the soul of things shall not perish. The school will 
be dismissed ; but the lessons will not be forgotten. 
The factory and the railroad will be destroyed ; but 
the thought put into them — that will remain. Be- 
cause men live, their work lives. In the assuring 
language of the unrevised statutes, when men die in 
the Lord " their works do follow them." The State 
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lives. Local governments will be dissolved; but 
those who made them carry their handiwork away. 
If this burdens life with solemnity, it crowns it with 
honor. The charmed words " Union and Liberty " 
find here their glory in the union of man's thought 
with God's, in the liberty to be and to rule forever. 
Let us abate nothing from the ringing, prophetic 
words which once thrilled the nation^ and gave to 
Massachusetts the right to uplift her head, — " Lib- 
erty and union, now and forever," — words worthy to 
be written " in characters of living light," and " dear 
to every true American heart " which is able to see 
that all in country and in liberty which is best shall 
stand " when all that seems shall suffer shock." For 
the divine and everlasting rule which God maintains, 
the rule of spirit over spirit, to which the souls of 
men bow down, in which the souls of men exult, 
the name is found, not in the speech of angels, or in 
some supernal utterance, but in our common word 
which means the reign of men on earth; which ex- 
tends the rule of good men beyond the stars ; which 
foretells the day when the eternal nation shall gather 
in its provinces ; when earthly monarchs shall render 
up their sceptres, and kneel at the throne; the 
word which childhood lisps beneath the mother's 
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hand ; which strong men speak when their hope finds 
voice ; which old men whisper in their Nunc dimittis, 
— the word of our confession and our prayer : " Our 
Father which art in heaven, thy kingdom come." 
Father and King, — in a fatherhood which for its 
royalty can keep us, in a kingdom which for its 
paternal rule can bless us, — we will join the words 
in our songs and in our deeds, in the worship of the 
Church, in the governing of the State. If the State 
is in the kingdom of God, it shall stand while the 
kingdom stands. The same sovereign, the same 
laws, the same honor, shall be there and here. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature, to this end we who 
are in the churches pray for you, and work with you 
who labor in the high places. Think sometimes 
that we who serve at the altax are all with you; 
with you 

" Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears.' ' 

If you are in agreement with Him whose will 
shall be done in Church and State, think, too, that 
the forces of the universe are banded for your ser- 
vice ; the stars in their courses fight for you ; time is 
on your side, and Providence ; and God will save 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
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May it please your Excellency, it is the greater 
pleasure to say these things to-day, for that all men 
know that to every thought of God and righteous- 
ness your heart makes quick response. Bear from 
your exalted office the assurance of the grateful 
good will of the people of the State which you have 
honored. The brethen which are with me greet you. 
We believe that you hear above the plaudits of men 
the voice whose praise is everlasting. " Good man 
he was, and mickle awe was of him. Durst no man 
misdo with other in his time. Peace he made for 
man and deer." 

These are good times to live in, if we be men; 
grand times to work in, if we will work with Him 
who rules, doing in his might, thinking in his 
inspiration. Then, from these places of our toil, 
past the noise, beyond the clouds, out of the chances 
and changes, we shall greet the day which is to 
come, when the one Lawgiver brings in the one 
kingdom, — 

" That God which ever lives and loves, — 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.' ' 
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Commontoealtfj of Jflaggacljugettg* 



House of Representatives, Feb. 13, 1880. 
Ordered, That a committee of three be appointed to present the 
thanks of the House to the Rev. D. W. Waldron for the interesting 
and instructive discourse preached before the executive and legislative 
branches of the State Government on the 7th of January last, and to 
request a copy of the same for publication. 

GEO. A. MARDEN, Clerk. 
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House of Representatives, Boston, 
Feb. 19, 1880. 

Reverend and dear Sir, — The undersigned have been ap- 
pointed a committee in behalf of the House of Representatives, to 
return the thanks of the House to you for the very interesting and 
instructive discourse preached by you in the Old South Church on the 
7th of January last, before the executive and legislative branches 
of the State Government, and to ask a copy of the same for publica- 
tion, which we now do. 

Very respectfully, 

HAMILTON A. HILL, 
W. R. TOMPKINS, 

JAS. J. DOHERTY. 
To the Rev. D. W. Waldron, Boston. 



Boston, Feb. 20, 1880. 
Gentlemen, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication, in which you convey to me the thanks of the 
House of Representatives for the discourse which I delivered on 
the 7th of January last, before the executive and legislative branches 
of the State Government ; and I cheerfully comply with the request 
for a copy of the same for publication; 

With highest regard for the honorable body you represent, 
I am respectfully yours, 

D. W. WALDRON. 
To Hon. HAMfLTON A. Hill, 

Hon. W. R. Tompkins, 

Hon. Jas. J. Doherty, 

Committee of House of Representatives. 
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SERMON. 



" Thou shalt remember all the way which the Lord thy God led 
thee." — Deut. viii. 2. * 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts enters to-day 
upon a new civic year. In accordance with a time- 
honored custom, which finds a warrant for its observ- 
ance in the text I have announced, the first act of 
the people is to assemble in the persons of their 
rulers and representatives, to pay homage to Him 
who is " Governor among the nations." 

It is appropriate that our place of meeting is this 
temple, with whose name have been associated so 
many conflicts and victories in the interests of educa- 
tion, patriotism, and religion. 

The first Election Sermon of which we have any 
record was preached in the year 1634, under circum- 
stances in marked contrast with those which surround 
us to-day. The people met not in a magnificent 
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temple, but in a humble chapel, with its thatched 
roof and unadorned walls. They came not from 
scenes of peace and prosperity, but carried weapons 
for their protection. It is believed a sermon has 
been preached in each succeeding year, with the 
exception of 1752 and 1764, when no sermons were 
preached on account of the prevalence of disease in 
this city. In the early history of this service, there 
were so few ministers, that several preached two, 
three, and even four times ; but I am sure no one in 
our day will for a similar reason be appointed more 
than once to render the service which I now have 
the honor to perform. As the sermons were omitted 
in the two years referred to, and two special sermons 
were preached, one before the Provincial Congress in 
Watertown, during the siege of Boston in 1775, and 
one on the day of the inauguration of the new 
government under the Constitution in 1780, just one 
hundred years ago on the twenty-fifth day of next 
October, it is probable that this is the two hundred 
and forty-seventh service on Election Day; and as 
four of the sermons were preached in Cambridge, 
and two in Watertown, it appears that this is the 
two hundred and forty-first time a congregation has 
assembled in this city on an occasion like the present. 
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And this scene is impressive and sublime, on account 
of its association with the past. There is here real- 
ized the legend that represents Charlemagne as 
returning every spring to bless the German land. 
Along the banks of the Rhine he walks, scattering 
his blessing on vineyards and fields, causing the seed 
to spring up, and increasing the joy of vintage and 
harvest. The men of past generations who acknowl- 
edged God as the supreme Ruler of the Universe, 
the ministers of legislation who in successive years 
for nearly two centuries and a half have first of all 
met to listen to the ministers of religion, seem to 
re-appear on this occasion, when you have gathered 
to set up memorial pillars of divine help and bless- 
ing, to bestow upon you their benediction and to 
increase your thankfulness. 

" Great men were then among us, — hands that penned, 
And tongues that uttered wisdom, better none. 
They knew how glory was put on ; 
Taught us how rightfully a nation shone in splendor." 

You may well rejoice in the rich inheritance of 
their names, and follow their example. To walk in 
their steps is an incentive to the faithful discharge 
of your duties, a stimulus to endeavor to promote 
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the highest interests of your fellow-citizens, and a 
guaranty that success will crown your efforts. 

In the Palace of Justice at Rome, the visitor is 
conducted into a chamber painted with strange fres- 
cos. He cannot bring them into harmony. He 
stands in a confused, bewildering maze. There is 
one spot in the room, however, and one only, stand- 
ing upon which he sees the design of the artist who 
painted the chamber. Every part comes into har- 
mony. The picture is instinct with meaning in every 
line. This finds its significance in the history of our 
Commonwealth. Through storms and over rough 
seas its founders came to build on these shores a 
temple of freedom more grand than any built before. 
Its foundations were laid in learning and piety. Its 
superstructure has been enriched by industry and art. 
Its atmosphere has ever been vocal with the prayers 
and praises of saints. But, viewed from any point 
save one, it presents a bewildering maze. We must 
cling to the belief that God led our fathers to these 
shores, and inspired their hearts in conflicts ; that the 
Hand that rules the world has bestowed the blessings 
that have crowned as with a diadem their descend- 
ants ; and that the Power which led God's chosen 
people through the wilderness to the promised land 
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has given to us the prosperity and greatness, in view 
of which there springs unbidden to the lips of Chris- 
tian faith the utterance of the Psalmist : " This is the 
Lord's doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes." 

Our system of civil government is a rich inher- 
itance. Our fathers on " The Mayflower," before 
they landed at Plymouth, with prayer to Almighty 
God, entered " into a solemn combination, as a body 
politic, to submit to such government and governors 
as should by a general consent, from time to time, be 
made choice of," and to yield to such just laws as 
might be " thought most meet and convenient." 
Here is the germ of the best system of civil govern- 
ment the world has ever seen. 

" 'Tis not the hasty product of a day." " It is the 
result of the thoughts of many minds in many ages." 
All generations contributed to its perfection. It is 
the living embodiment of the civil and religious free- 
dom of all time. Faith in God, the eternal principles 
of justice, intelligence, freedom, and piety, are its 
living soul, — the foundation upon which it rests; 
and upon these it depends for its maintenance. Its 
noblest principles are derived from the teachings of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The substance of its life is 
found in the town-meeting, suffrage, trial by jury, 
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frequent elections and open discussion of political 
questions, schools and colleges, the Bible, the sab- 
bath, and the church. Through necessary restraints, 
the punishment of rebellion and crime, and the gen- 
eral improvement of the people, it becomes a most 
precious boon. It gives to all protection of person 
and property, equal rights, free speech and a free 
press, civil and religious freedom. It spreads the 
eegis of a common defence over the shelter of the 
poor man and the mansion of the wealthy. It offers 
to the humblest citizens, whose merit secures public 
confidence, the highest preferment ; opening to such 
the chair of state, the halls of legislation, and all 
civic honors. In the complication of its administra- 
tion its chief glory lies. Another has well said, 
" Every free government is necessarily complicated, 
because all such government establishes restraints as 
well upon the power of government itself as on that 
of individuals. If we will abolish the distinction of 
branches, and have but one branch ; if we will abol- 
ish jury trials, and leave all to the judge ; if we will 
then ordain that the legislator himself shall be the 
judge, and if we place the executive power in the 
same hands, — we may readily simplify government. 
We may easily bring it to the simplest of all forms, 
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— a pure despotism." It might be best for an 
ignorant and rebellious people, that power should be 
wielded by the hand of one. It has been proved to 
be best for an intelligent, virtuous, and free people, 
that power should be in the hands of the many, 
being administered through the Senate and House of 
Representatives, courts and judges, and the executive, 

— a system that commenced at Plymouth Rock, and 
has grown with the nation's growth, reaching to the 
Golden Gate, extending its beneficent sway over an 
area nearly equal to that of Europe, embracing a 
population which has increased within a century 
from less than three millions to nearly fifty millions, 
exceeding by more than one-quarter the population 
of all Great Britain ; a system showing that a people 
can govern themselves, — that the best system of civil 
government is that " of the people, by the people, 
and for the people." 

Our educational advantages should awaken grati- 
tude. In the constitution established by divine 
authority for the Jewish nation, the importance of 
the proper instruction of children was recognized. 
" These words which I command thee this day," saith 
Moses, " shall be in thy heart ; and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
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them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way; when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up." The wisest nations of 
antiquity acknowledged the intellectual training im- 
parted to youth to be of highest value. In Athens 
laws were enacted specifying the time when public 
instruction should be given, and the character and 
qualifications of those who should teach. At Sparta 
all well-formed and healthy children were in infancy 
placed under the care of public nurses, and at seven 
years of age were introduced into the public schools, 
where they were taught to be entirely devoted to the 
state. The familiar saying of the Spartan mother 
to her son as he was going into battle — "Return 
with your shield or upon your shield " — illustrates 
the chief object of the education given to the chil- 
dren, which was to teach them that military glory was 
to be held in highest estimation. It was the aim 
of Lycurgus, to give such direction to the education 
of the young as should cause his laws to be indelibly 
engraved on their hearts when they became citizens. 
In the flourishing days of Rome the proper training 
of the children was regarded as a solemn duty ; but 
neglect in this direction opened the floodgates of 
corruption, and struck a mighty blow towards the 
overthrow of that glorious empire. 
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It was the declaration of the wise man, that it is 
not good to be without knowledge. The religion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ was introduced in an age 
of literature. Education has always been considered 
the handmaid of Christianity. The apostle Paul, the 
most learned of the early disciples, was the boldest 
defender and grandest champion of the truth. Bap- 
tized with the spirit of inspiration, and in the sacred 
influences of that heaven to which he passed in 
glorious triumph, he was the largest contributor to 
that volume which is immutable and imperishable. 
And though the churches to which he wrote epistles 
have passed away ; though Rome, Corinth, and Ephe- 
sus are in ruins, and the nations that once made the 
world tremble are numbered with the wrecks of dead 
empires, yet the influence of the epistles is felt in 
every city and town. They animate the courage of 
those who go to unfurl the gospel banners on the 
battlements of paganism, and shall be known wher- 
ever the name of Jesus is proclaimed to the end 
of time. In the Reformation the high intellectual 
endowments of Luther, Calvin, Knox, WycliiF, and 
Melanchthon, were employed in proclaiming the lost 
condition of man, and the redemption from sin and 
its consequences obtained by repentance and faith in 
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the Son of God, the doctrines which are the " wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto salvation." In 
the eighteenth century we see the glory of learning 
in Edwards, Chalmers, Wesley, Paley, and Hall, who 
renounced the honors of erudition and of literary 
distinction, to use all their powers in vindication of 
the truth, bringing the wealth of their study and 
research to the advocacy of the gospel, and charming 
philosophers by their glowing eloquence. In modern 
missionary enterprises one prominent effort is to 
establish institutions of learning that shall enlighten 
men, and destroy superstition and paganism. The 
Emperor Julian broke up schools established by 
Christians, and suppressed education, in the hope of 
abolishing Christianity ; but the friends of religion, 
that error may yield to truth, are everywhere pouring 
the light of knowledge into the minds of men. 

After providing for public worship, and establish- 
ing churches, our fathers made provision for the 
prevalence of learning. In the year 1636, six years 
later than the settlement of Boston, a grant of 
four hundred pounds was made to found a school or 
college, the record of the grant being as follows : — 

"The Court agreed to give 400£ towards a schoale or col- 
ledge, whearof 200£ to bee paide the next } T eare & 200£ when 
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the work is finished & the next Court to appoint wheare & what 
building." 

As early as 1642, public schools were established. 
In 1647 the Massachusetts Colony enacted the first 
law ever made, conferring the blessings of education 
upon all the people, the statute being in the fol- 
lowing language : — 

"It being one cheife piect of y e ould deluder, Satan, to 
keepe men from the knowledge of y e Scriptures — as in form r 
times by keeping y m in an unknowne tongue, so in these latt 
times by pswading from y e use of tongues, y l so at least y e true 
sence & meaning of y e originall might be clouded by false 
glosses of saint seeming deceivers, y 4 learning may not be 
buried in y e grave of o r fath™ in y e church & comon wealth, 
the Lord assisting o r endeavo r s, — 

"It is therefore ordered y 4 ev r y towneship in this iurisdic- 
tion, aft r y e Lord hath increased y m to y e number of 50 house- 
hold", shall then forthw tb appoint one w th in their towne to 
teach all such children as shall resort to him to write & reade, 
whose wages shall be paid eith r by y e parents or mast rs of such 
children or by y e inhabitants in gen r all, by way of supply, as 
y e major p 4 of those y 4 ord r y e prudentials of y e towne shall 
appoint ; pvided, those y 4 send their children be not oppressed 
by paying much more y n they can have y m taught for in other 
townes ; & it is furth r ordered, y 4 where any towne shall in- 
crease to y e numb r of 100 families, or household™, they shall 
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set up a gramer schoole, y e m r thereof being able to instruct 
youth so farr as they may be filed for y e university, pvided, 
y fc if any towne neglect y e performance hereof above one yeare, 
y* every such towne shall pay 5£ to y e next schoole till they 
shall pforme this order." 

And from that day the school has stood hard by 
the churches of the living God. The result is, that 
education is almost universal. The whole population 
of Massachusetts, including children and foreigners, 
in 1875, was 1,651,912, of whom 77,857 over ten 
years of age were reported as unable to read ; but of 
these only 6,872 were native born. Of the 300,834 
children between five and fifteen years of age, 250,380 
were in public schools, and 32,404 were in other insti- 
tutions of learning. The amount of money raised 
by taxation for public schools the same year was 
$4,400,899 ; and $56,732 were received from other 
sources : making a grand total of $4,457,631, or $2,059 
for each man, woman, and child in the Commonwealth. 

The provision for education made by our fathers, 
and continued to the present time, has exerted a 
powerful influence in producing the comforts of 
domestic life, civil and religious institutions, com- 
merce and art, which greet our vision where two 
centuries and a half ago savages and wild beasts were 
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contending for the possession of these broad acres. 
Edmund Burke regarded education as the best de- 
fence of nations. Our common schools and higher 
institutions of learning have been, and are to-day, a 
better defence than armies, and in many ways are a 
potent agency for good. They bring the blessings 
and rewards of learning within reach of all classes. 
They are preventive of crime. They save the chil- 
dren from the evils of street education. They 
promote diligence, order, and self-restraint. They 
prepare for the discharge of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. " No proposition," says Mac- 
aulay, " can be more strange than this, that the state 
is bound to punish its subjects for not knowing their 
duty, but at the same time is to take no step to let 
them know what their duty is." The power of 
thought is enlarged ; the productiveness of the soil is 
increased ; the treasures hid in the earth are brought 
to light. Vast oceans are crossed, and the products 
of other climes make glad our homes. The devasta- 
tion of disease is greatly lessened. The power in 
steam was for a long time latent ; but at length it is 
made to turn the iron arms of machinery, and, bound 
in bands of steel, it is sent thundering over the iron 
way. The lightning is chained to this earth, space is 
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abolished, the wings of the wind outstripped, and our 
thoughts flash across trackless oceans to distant lands. 
May the Lord our God long preserve to us the insti- 
tutions from which issue so great blessings! They 
are the glory and the hope of the Commonwealth. 
Abolish them, and the gnomon on the dial-plate of 
our civilization would turn back a great way- Upon 
their continuing to be maintained depend our most 
cherished hopes from objects of earth and from 
beyond the skies. 

It remains for us to consider the influence of the 
religion of the Bible upon the present condition of 
our people. In a castle on the Rhine, there once 
lived an aged man, with his only son. On one occa- 
sion, when the son was absent from home, a French- 
man came to visit the father. In the course of con- 
versation the visitor said that he knew nothing about 
God, — he had never seen him. The next morning 
the old man took occasion to show his guest a beauti- 
ful picture. " My son drew that picture," he said. 
" Then," replied the gentleman, " your son is a very 
clever man." The visitor was then shown the beau- 
tiful flowers in the garden. " Who has the ordering 
of this garden ? " he inquired. " My son," was the 
reply. " Indeed ! " said the gentleman : " I shall 
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think very highly of him soon." He was then 
conducted to a cottage in the village, where poor 
orphans were provided for at his son's expense. The 
children were so happy, that the Frenchman was 
much pleased, and, on returning to the castle, said to 
his host, " What a happy man you are, to have such 
a good son ! " — " How do you know I have a good 
son?" — " Because I have seen his works, and I 
know he must be both clever and good if he has 
done all you have shown me." — "But you have 
never seen him." — " No ; but I know him very well, 
because I judge him by his works." — " You do ! 
Please come to this window, and tell me what you 
see from it." — "Why, I see the sun shedding its 
glories over one of the greatest countries in the 
world ; and I behold a river at my feet, and a vast 
range of woods ; and I see pasture-grounds, and 
orchards, and vineyards, and cattle and sheep feeding 
in green fields, and many cottages here and there." 
— " And do you see any thing to be admired in all 
this ? " — " Do you think I want common-sense, that 
I should not be able to relish the charms of such a 
scene ? " — " Well, then," said the good man, " if you 
are able to judge of my son's good character by see- 
ing his works, how does it happen that you form no 
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judgment of God, by witnessing such wonders of his 
handiwork as are now before you ? " It would seem 
that no one, living in this beautiful world, and behold- 
ing the works of creation, would deny their Creator. 
Our God will not be left without a witness so long 
as planets shine above us. 

" In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever singing, as they shine, — 
4 The hand that made us is divine.' " 

The little child that lifts its eyes to heaven when 
the shadows of evening are falling, and the first star 
comes sparkling in the u dark blue depths," and says, 
" See, father, God has made a star," knows more 
than the proud philosopher who fails to see the hand 
of God in worlds and suns and stars. The power of 
God, which acts in nature, is revealed in hills and 
rocks and fields. That atheist received an over- 
whelming answer from the man who told him that 
the feather with which he penned the words, " There 
is no God," refuted the audacious lie. 

In the Holy Scriptures we are taught that God 
said, " Let there be light, and there was light ;" that 
" He spake, and it was done ; He commanded, and 
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it stood fast." We are also taught that his " eye and 
hand " are everywhere. Nothing is too insignificant 
to escape his notice. He is interested in the motion 
of every atom, the unfolding of every flower, the fall 
of a sparrow, as well as in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. " He throws open the golden gates 
of day, and draws around a sleeping world the dusky 
curtains of the night." The insect that sleeps in the 
bosom of a flower, and the angel that flames before 
the throne, are within the range of his vision, the 
circle of his loving care, and the control of his 
almighty arm. 

The Scriptures also teach that God, veiling his 
glory in our humanity, " was manifest in the flesh." 
In Jesus Christ we see the Creator and the creature. 
"Never man spake like this man." In the sacrifi- 
cial scene on Calvary, we see God encircled with the 
glory of a Redeemer, whereby the divine law appears 
clothed with a sacred and celestial glory, and the 
distinction between sin and holiness, between the 
friends and enemies of God, is rendered most con- 
spicuous. 

It is also taught, that man is to live forever ; and 
that all thoughts, words, and actions are reserved for 
a final review, — a review to be followed by rewards 
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and punishments which millions of ages will not 
diminish. 

We are commanded to love God, in view of his 
perfections, the hopes and comforts he gives his peo- 
ple, and the pleasures that flow from his right hand. 
We are urged to fix our affections on things unseen 
and eternal, and to identify our interests with the 
cause of Christ. We find most excellent precepts, 
given for us to practise in our lives, such as, " Render 
therefore to all their dues; custom to whom custom, 
fear to whom fear, honor to whom honor. Abhor that 
which is evil : cleave to that which is good. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men. The grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world." 

Now, these are some of the familiar doctrines and 
precepts taught in a religion founded in the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy and in miracles. Who would not 
prefer to live in a community where their light had 
shone? I claim that they have produced most im- 
portant and beneficial results in our Commonwealth. 
It must be plain to all, that they have done more to 
promote the public welfare than the wisest laws and 
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the best political policy. Professor Goldwin Smith 
says, " Not democracy in America, but free Chris- 
tianity, is the real key to the study of the people and 
their institutions." In the religion of the Bible we 
find the fountain from which have issued our civil 
freedom, our cherished friendships, and domestic joys. 
In Christianity are all our families blest. This 
throws a sanctity around birth, places the seal of 
sacredness upon the nuptial vow, and gilds the bed of 
death with heaven's immortal light and glory. 

Queen Victoria said to the Japanese, " The Bible 
has made England great." The word of God makes 
the difference between the darkness of heathen lands 
and the light which shines upon us, and in which we 
so greatly rejoice. 

Sir Walter Scott once wrote, "We shall never learn 
our true calling, or secure our real destiny, till we 
have taught ourselves to regard every thing as moon- 
shine compared with the education of the heart." 

Our own Washington said, " Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert the great pillars of human happi- 
ness, those firmest props of men and citizens. The 
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mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity. Let it be simply asked, where is the security 
for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the 
instruments of investigation in courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of a peculiar structure, reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle." 

The Bible, the church, and the ministry come to 
men with a law " written upon the heart," whose 
commands no one can disobey, and whose prohibitions 
no one can set at nought, and escape the displeasure 
of the supreme Ruler, though they elude the vigi- 
lance of earthly magistrates. They bring to bear 
upon men the motives that come from a world know- 
ing no limits. And here is a most potent power to 
enkindle the better feelings of the soul, the key to 
the solution of the problems that now vex society, 
a mighty bulwark against sabbath desecration and 
intemperance, — evils which are making fearful in- 
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roads in all our communities, — and a powerful 
guardian of life and property. That man who, years 
ago, called upon the secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society in Maine, and said, " Somebody is stealing 
my timber ; and I want you to send a minister to my 
place to preach the gospel, and I will pay the ex- 
pense, for I believe an evangelical ministry the best 
protection I can have for my property," acknowledged 
what is true, but what very few men of the world 
are willing to admit. It was a noble eulogium upon 
Christianity, as fitting to-day as when it first came 
from the pen of an enemy, which the Emperor Julian 
wrote, " As children are coaxed with cake, so have 
these Christians enticed the poor to join them by 
kindness. Strangers they have secured by hospital- 
ity." Were religion to withhold from this hour its 
protection and its sweet charities, how great would be 
the change ! Were a voice from heaven now to pro- 
claim, " There is no God ; Jesus Christ is a deceiver ; 
the Bible is the fabric of the human imagination ; 
the church of God is a useless institution, and good 
morals are unnecessary restraints," we would not 
know again the joy which this year's dawn brought 
to us. Let Christianity be abolished, let its restraints 
cease, let its pervading influence be destroyed, and 
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ere long we would look in vain for a true home, in 
vain for what might be worthy of the name of a 
family. Let the Bible be a closed volume for a 
quarter of a century ; let the churches in which are 
proclaimed man's dependence upon God, the claims 
of the divine law, a day of judgment, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, withhold their light ; let the voice 
of the living ministry be silenced, the incense of 
adoring praise and prayer cease to ascend to heaven, 
and the music of sabbath bells be hushed : let all 
religious instruction cease for a quarter of a century, 
and all for which Plymouth Rock was trod by Pilgrim 
feet, for which prayers have ascended to heaven, and 
for which blood has been shed, would disappear like 
chaff before the whirlwind. All honor to the men 
who landed at Plymouth Rock, and to the men who 
fought on Bunker Hill ; and let their memories be 
precious ! All honor to the founders of this ancient 
Commonwealth, and let them receive the tribute of 
praise which is their due ! All honor to their sons 
who reared the rising walls of this temple of free- 
dom, around whose heroic deeds a bright halo of 
glory shines, — s6 many of whom fell in battle, giving 
noble examples of " soldiers true both to their coun- 
try's flag and a Saviour's cross ; " leaving homes to 
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mourn for those who went, and never returned, and 
never shall ; and let them be held in grateful remem- 
brance ! But let us also remember Him who governs 
the world, and rules among the nations, whose religion 
is the palladium of our liberty, the mother of our 
civic blessings, the guardian of our homes, the bond 
of domestic peace and happiness, the bountiful source 
of all our blessings. Let us, above all, manifest our 
appreciation of the blessings we enjoy — the ripened 
fruit of centuries — by transmitting them to those 
who shall come after us. Then, and only then, will 
the future years 

"Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
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Ring in the salient man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be." 

In presenting to his Excellency the Governor- 
elect the salutations appropriate to this hour, you 
will accept my hearty congratulations that the suf- 
frages of the people have summoned you to the chair 
of state. In the position of distinguished honor to 
which you have been called, I am sure you will 
retain the warm affection and confidence you have 
enjoyed both in private and public life. It is my 
earnest prayer, in which the brethren who are with 
me join, that your administration may be as happy in 
realization as it is bright in promise. There is an 
ancient maxim which your acquaintance with classic 
learning will recall to your mind, "That a people 
will be then well governed, when rulers shall become 
philosophers, or when philosophers shall be made 
rulers." In one whose name is an ornament to let- 
ters and virtue, all the interests of good government, 
education, and religion, will find a friend. The dili- 
gence and fortitude you have manifested in the past 
enkindle the hopes of your fellow-citizens to-day, and 
give assurance of an answer to the oft-repeated 
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prayer, God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts ! 

The Lieutenant-Governor, the Honorable Council, 
and the members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, will please receive the salutations of one 
who heartily unites in the congratulations of the peo- 
ple that the Commonwealth is to receive your care. 
I congratulate you that you enter upon your labors at 
a time when the long night of business depression 
and adversity is disappearing before the radiant sun 
of prosperity. The people are already rejoicing in 
successful enterprises, and in the increased gains of 
honest toil. You will be expected to strengthen the 
bulwarks of prosperity, to promote those interests 
which will elevate the character and secure the 
abiding peace and happiness of the people you repre- 
sent, and to help make Massachusetts what Milton 
said a commonwealth ought to be, — " one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man," 

44 Such as earth saw never, 
Such as heaven stoops down to see." 
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